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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue despatches from India have all the effect of newness from 
the different colour which they throw on the most recent events. 
They do not indeed restore Havelock to life, or show that Wind- 
ham had not been defeated ; but they enable us to understand 
the series of actions in which Windham’s defeat is only an epi- 
sode, and they present the British position in India in a more 
cheering aspect, though they still exhibit serious work to be 
done, and forthwith if properly done. The whole province of 
Oude still remains in the hands of the rebels. They are assem- 
bled in such large numbers in the town of Lucknow that they 
cannot be dislodged ; and that place continues to afford a centre 
for their operations, which sustains them in a moral even more 
than a military sense. In order to dislodge them, Sir Colin 
Campbell requires a larger strength, which some reckon at 
30,000—at all events, more than he has in hand. It had be- 
come obvious that his operations would be much more safe and 
effectual if he could reduce the Gwalior Contingent, which had 
been reinforced by the accession of other mutineers, and consti- 
tuted a better-organized army than most portions of the rebel 
force. Meanwhile, it was necessary for many purposes that 
Cawnpore should be effectually held; and Windham was in- 
trusted with that duty, under instructions, it is said, to defend 
the post, but to avoid an engagement if possible. Whatever 
his justification may be, we see that he had not avoided an en- 

gement. It would seem clear that he had fallen into great 
imprudence ; and it is certain that he had risked his own posi- 
tion when he was so opportunely relieved by Campbell. Wind- 
ham was defeated by the Gwalior army: the Gwalior army was 
afterwards routed by Campbell; who had thus far made pro- 
gress in the course that he had laid down for himself. 

The ery still is, ‘‘ More troops!” and there is reason to sup- 
pose that the sending out of reinforcements from this country 
will be continued, or rather resumed. 

Among the documents which have come to us this week, is the 
narrative of the defence of Lucknow by Brigadier Inglis, who 
commanded from the death of Lawrence, on the fifth day of the 
siege, until he was relieved by Havelock and Outram. It is one 
of the most deeply interesting stories in the whole annals of 
war. Suddenly hemmed into a private residence which had 
been imperfectly and hastily fortitied—deprived at an early day 
of their commander—the garrison and its civil companions re- 
mained for eighty-seven days exposed to the incessant attacks of 
the enemy, to enervating heats, drenching rains, perpetual loss 
by armed attack, ceaseless labour in repairing fortifications, in 
countermining, in burying the dead companions and dead ani- 
mals. The whole time, they were shut off from all communica- 
tion,—save onoe, when a messenger returned with news that 
Havelock would arrive in six days: the six days passed, and 
thirty-five besides, without a sign! Throughout this time the 
devoted band undertook duties as if—what was really the case— 
the safety of the whole depended upon the perpetual exertions of 
each. The officers shouldered the musket and took duty as sentry 
equally with the men ; the civilian played the soldier ; all without 
distinction of rank handled the shovel in the burial of the dead ; 
the women did work as cooks and as nurses; and even the Na- 
tive soldiers who had remained “ faithful to their salt,” and 
formed part of the garrisom, bore their share of the toil, 
hardship, privation, and , Without once wavering under 

(La Epi7son. 





ceedings which really prove the generally apathetic condition of 
the country at present. If there were any genuine movement, we 
should not see the newspapers making much of a union between 
those individuals, or of a pronunciamento by a few Cornish vil- 
lages. The special services in the churches have more life and 
meaning in them; though the gentlemen in black who are 
leading the movement do not appear to have a very definite idea 
of the corporate result. 

There is a more distinct motive for the meeting of the East 
India Company; though here again, notwithstanding the im- 
mense interests at stake, the corporation cannot restrain its mem- 
bers from exposing the fact that its own body is weakened by 
diversity and even contrariety of purpose. Another meeting is 
to be called by the Chairman, in order to receive a report upon 
the communications which have passed with Government, and 
upon the position of the Company, and then to collect the 
opinion of the Proprietary in regard to the course which should 
be pursued by the Directors. We cannot anticipate that the 
Proprietary will bring the light of any useful counsel to that 
discussion, unless better reasons for the continuance of the Com- 
pany can be shown than those which Colonel Sykes ventilated— 
the democratic nature of the government, the material progress 
of India, and the perfect innocence of the Company with regard 
to the mutiny. The Directors do not seem likely to make a 
very strong case with the public; and in the meeting of this 
week they have betrayed their incapacity to prevent their de- 
fence from being burlesqued by certain gentlemen who have con- 
stituted themselves the uccusers of Lord Palmerston in the an- 
tique and exploded fashion of David Urquhart. 


The preparations for the Royal marriage proceed rapidly, both 
in London and Berlin. A rather remarkable contrast is con- 
sistently maintained through the whole course. The marriage 
ceremony in London will be a comparatively private affair; the 
felicitations will be a dry drawingroom form; the happy event 
will be enclosed within the Palace—except such portions of re- 
joicing as the public may set up for itself, separately, on the 
voluntary or self-supporting principle. For eyen the dramatic 
representations ‘‘ commanded” by the Court are to be self- 
supporting, with tremendous rates of charge for those wealthy or 
extravagant persons who choose to assist at them. At Berlin, 
the town is as far as possible to participate in the reception of 
the Princess Royal: after taking leave of the Court in London, 
she is to be received with open arms by the people of Prussia. 
The distinction may in some degree account for the different 
tone of the comments. In Prussia they are hailing the alliance 
with England as a grand gain to the prospects of liberty: in 
this country the public seems rather disposed to consider that 
exactly as much as Prussia gains we may lose; hence a tone of 
apology, coupled with the semi-official assurance that the affee- 
tions of the Princess Royal are not to be sacrificed in a merely 
political match. 





Another attempt to murder the Emperor of the French has 
been made. Seeking to profit by the experience of past failures, 
the assassins tried in this case to carry out a design which had 
before been contemplated though not reduced to practice—to use 
neither the dagger nor the pistol, but an explosive of the grenade 
order. They thus hoped to effect by scattering missiles broad- 
cast what had hitherto been denied to the single aim. The 
cruel desperation of their contrivance is shown in the results,— 
the shattering of the carriage in which Napoleon sat with the 
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Empress, the wounding of severak people in or on it, and the large 
loss of killed and wounded among the escort or the crowd. It 
was indeed a narrow escape, for 4 part of the shell went through 
the Emperor’s hat. On mo past occasion has the rebound of 
public opinion in his favour been so marked, so natural, or 
so unmistakeably spontaneous. The cheers of the people could 
not have been arranged beforehand. Nor did assassination ever 
before show itself in a more revolting aspect; for to strike at the 
one man, with Napoleon was to have been destroyed Eugénie, and 
indiscriminate slaughter was flung into the midst of a concourse 
of women as well as men. In the desperate effort to bring 
down Louis Napoleon, his assailants have made themselves the 
object of general execration. 





Queen Isabella has opened her Cortes with a Royal speech ex- 
panding almost to the dimensions of an American President’s 
** message,” and constituting, in fact, a prospectus of the new 
Armero-Mon Ministry, The baby is vaunted as ‘a new gua- 
rantee for the stability of the throne,” and he is said ‘“ to dispel 
even the shadow of vain illusions.” A compromise with the Pope 
on the subject of Church property is proclaimed ; likewise the 
mediation of the Emperor of the French and the Queen of Eng- 
land, ‘‘ moved by noble sentiments,” between Spain and Mexico, 
Spain is passing through the monetary crisis of Europe without 
perturbation ; while public works, railways, and ‘ measures 
destined to endow territorial property with institutions of credit 
and to regulate the movement of commercial bills,” adorn the 
vista, ‘‘ The law on the liberty of the press,” an ‘‘ experiment ” 
not entirely suecessful, will be maintained, with ‘‘ modifications.” 
The state of siege has been abolished ‘in almost all the pro- 
vinees” ; and the Government contemplates an extinction of the 
financial deficit. This prospectus was considered a decided suc- 
cess; when, lo! the new Armero-Mon Ministry threatens to 
resign in dudgeon at the appointment of a tried Parliament man 
to be President of the Cortes. 





The United States Government finds itself in ‘‘ a pretty con- 
siderable fix.” Not only has Mr. Buchanan one Walker lectur- 
ing him on a compromise with principle in accepting matters as 
they are in Kansas, but the two irreconcileable parties, each of 
whom calls itself the State, have returned to actual blows as the 
more satisfactory form of diseussion ; and the other Walker has 
been placed in a position of peculiar advantage. Commodore 
Paulding, of the United States Navy, had directed a landing on 
the coast of Nicaragua, in which Walker was seized bodily and 
sent off to Washington. Commodore Paulding’s superior au- 
thorities then discover that the evidence against Walker is tech- 
nically incomplete, while Paulding stands confessed as having 
committed a trespass on the territory of a foreign state, whose 
authority he has superseded and invaded. So Walker is dis- 
charged, Paulding is summoned home to a court-martial, and 
President Buchanan is by his subordinates d in a position 
of seeming to tolerate if not to shield the Filibuster he had de- 
nounced, 





Che Cuutt. a 


Tue entries in the diary of the Court newsman record little else but the 
arrivals of distinguished guests at Windsor Castle. Thus, the Count 
and Countess Perpoucher, the Countess Wally von Hohenthal, and the 
Countess Marie Zu Lynar, arrived on Wednesday from Berlin, the fore- 
runners of the Royal bridegroom. The Prince de la Moskowa [Edgar 





Ney], and Lord and Lady Palmerston, who had arrived on Monday, de- | 


— on Wednesday. Another visitor was Captain Lowe, of the Second 
, who has lately served on the Staff in India. 


e Queen and Prince Consort have visited Claremont and Frogmore. 


The Prince Consort, the Prince de la Moskowa, and Lord Palmerston, 
have shot together in the Windsor preserves. 


Che Abrtropalis. 

A special meeting of the Court of Proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany, called by requisition, was held on Wednesday, to consider the 
communication addressed by the Government to the Directors respecting 
the continuance of the power of the Company. Mr. Mangles occupied 
the chair. He explained, that there was only one letter that which the 
Court of Directors addressed to the Government; and it could not be pro- 
duced until it was answered. The letters addressed by the Government 
to the Chairman afid Deputy-Chairman are “ private.” Mr. Crawshay, 
the Mayor of Gateshead, moved the following resolution— 

‘*That the proposed transfer of the pre power of the East India 
Company to the Crown is opposed to the rights and privileges of the East 
India Company, is fraught with danger to the constitutional interests of Eng- 
land, and perilous to the safety of the Indian empire, and calls for the re- 
sistance of this corporation by all constitutional means.” 

He endeavoured to make out that the evils of Indian government arose 
from the action of the Board of Control, and not from the Company, 
which ought to be placed ‘in the position in which it stood at the time 
of Warren Hastings.” Mr. Lewin seconded the motion. Mr. Macken- 
zie, long a resident in Bengal, gave his voice against the government of 
the Company ; but insisted that unless there were changes in the local 

ent, changes in the home government would be of little use. 
. Remington and Colonel Sykes supported the views of Mr. Crawshay, 
by showing that the wars ordered by the Queen’s Government had ae 


-| lowed up the surplus revenue that might have been devoted to Indian 


improvements. e discussion was adjourned, 





The fourth religious meeting held to promote the spread of Christianity 
in India took place in Exeter Hall on Tuesday. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury occupied the chair. Three other English Bishops were pre- 
sent—those of London, Winchester, and Norwich—and Bishop Carr, late 

| of Bombay. The Earl of Chichester, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. J. ©, 
| Colquhoun, and Mr. J. Thomas, late Member of Council at Madras, were 
| among the laymen.. The chairman said, they did not ask the Govern- 
| ment to exercise its power; all that Christians require is the “ counte- 
| nance” of the Government and fair play. A report read to the mecting 
spoke highly of the bearing of the Native Christians, and recorded some 
instances where they had suffered death for conscience sake. The Reve- 
rend C, Reuthen, a missionary from Jounpore, spoke to the same effect. 
Mr. Kinnaird said that God had blessed missionary labour in Central In- 
dia, and mentioned that there are 100,000 Native Christians in Burmah, 
The Bishop of London regarded the calamities that have occurred as q 
visitation of God, needed to awaken the English nation to a sense of its 
responsibilities. He hoped that India would become a Christian country, 
Should the progress be slow, we must not be discouraged ; but remember 
that “the matter is in God’s hands, and that there can be no doubt it is 
His intention that India shall be Christianized.” 

‘Por the future, young men proceeding to hold responsible situations in 
India must be taught that they themselves go forth as missionaries; and 
let it be remembered that that man will better perform his part as a soldier 
of the Queen who is a faithful soldier of Christ. What were the feelings 
which occurred to all, upon reading a few days back that short but em- 
phatic telegraphic message, ‘General Havelock is dead’? Did not every- 
one feel that a faithful soldier of Christ had been removed to receive from 
the Captain of his salvation a reward far higher than it was in'the power 
of any earthly sovereign to bestow? What an example was that to the 
Army, when it was seen that the most able soldier of Christ was the ablest 
soldier of the Queen? Those who had visited the churchyard near Water- 
loo must have been struck with the fact that there is hardly one single epi- 
taph which speaks of any hope of a resurrection through Christ, but the 
graves in the Crimea show a very different state of things in the present 
day. It is the fashion of some persons to scoff at the idea of psalm-singing 
soldiers; but there has been a day in England when it was seen what psalm- 
singing soldiers could do.”’ 

The Bishop of Winchester warned the meeting to be on their guard 
against a ‘neutral policy,” and advised them to “ petition, petition, 
petition!”’ lest Christian principle should be compromised. The prac- 
tical resolutions declared that ‘Government is bound to commend the 
true religion to the acceptance of its subjects by such measures as con- 
sist with liberty of conscience, and with the principles of a just tolera- 
tion’’; and pledged the meeting to go about the work in hand with re- 
newed zeal, 


The services in the nave of Westminster Abbey on Sunday evening 
| did not attract so numerous a crowd as on the first occasion ; but the 
| number of “‘unmistakeable working men”’ present was much greater, 
| The mode of admission was better-managed, and the crush consequently 
less severe. The weather being mild, the congregation did not suffer 
those inconveniences from chilling draughts that were experienced on 
the first evening. The preacher was Lord John Thynne, Sub-Dean of 
the Abbey. Tomorrow the preacher will not be the Bishop of Oxford, 
as at first announced, but Archdeacon Sinclair. 

The growth of a peculiar street nuisance—the swarms of disorderly 
women, who throng the Haymarket, Regent Street, and Portland Place 
—has of late called forth considerable though intermittent activity in the 
parishes of St. James, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Marylebone. The 
officials and inhabitants have met and discussed the nuisance ; the police 
have been more strict; the Argyll Casino has been closed; the houses 
in one noted street have been partially cleared of their outcast lodgers ; 
but still, as any one may sce, the numbers who throng the streets have 
hardly decreased, neither has their reckless effrontery been much abated. 
The Society for the Suppression of Vice proposes that the Government 
should devise and enforce a systematic plan and employ a special police 
for the removal of the public scandal from our streets, and that all houses 
of refreshment and entertainment should be licensed and placed under 
strict supervision. 

At a meeting of Metropolitan clergymen, in Sion College, London 
Wall, on Wednesday, the Reverend C. Mackenzie in the chair, resolu- 
| tions calling for an equalization of the poor-rates in London were unani- 
mously adopted, and it was ordered that petitions embodying that view 
| should be presented to Parliament. 

A church-rate has been refused at Sydenham on a poll, by a majority 
both of votes and yoters. 








The attempts to unite the Radical Reformers and the Chartists in Lon- 
| don do not seem very successful. A meeting of reconciliation was held 
on Wednesday, in the Freemasons’ Tavern. Mr. Herbert Ingram took 
the chair. Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. William 
Coningham, and Mr. Townsend of Greenwich, appeared as speakers and 
movers of resolutions. They asked the meeting to declare manhood suf- 
frage essential; Mr. Jones warmly advocating the union of the middle 
and working classes. A very democratic amendment was moved, in- 
cluding election by “ show of hands.” Mr. Bronterre O’ Brien rose to 
speak, The meeting would not hear him. Mr. Jones was called a 
“traitor.” Finally, so great was the uproar, that it was impossible to 
say whether the original resolution or the amendment was carried, and 
the mecting broke up in confusion. 
The Royal Geographical Society resumed its meetings at Burlington 
House on Monday. There was a attendance. Among the strangers 
resent was M. Jules Gérard, “the lion-slayer and traveller.” Sir 
oderick Murchison, from the chair, after paying a tribute to the 
memory of the late Admiral Beaufort, referred to Dr. Livingstone’s 
expedition to Africa. Lord Clarendon had expressed his wish that the 
Council of the Society should submit to the Foreign Office any sug- 
estions respecting the expedition. The Council had approved of Dr. 
Fivingstone's arrangements, and also of the persons he recommended as 
his scientific companions. 
Those persons are Commander Beddingfield R.N., well known for his 
exploration of the Congo and other African Rivers, and who had volun- 
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teered on this new expedition; Dr. Kirk, a well-known M.D., of Edinburgh, 
who will go out as the economic botanist of the expedition; Mr. Richard 
Thornton, of the Geological School of Mines, who is to be the mining geolo- 
ist; Mr. Baines, who will go out as the artist, for which he is in every 
way qualified, being a first-rate artist, and having travelled in Tropical 
regions and in Australia; and Mr. Livingstone, Dr. Livingstone’s brother, 
who will attend the expedition as an associate and companion, and take 
charge of the little establishment which the Doctor hopes to fix for a time 
at the confluence of one of the tributaries to the Zambesi. Sir Roderick 
had further to state, that the Council has expressed a very decided wish, 
that, considering the unhealthiness of the delta of the Zambesi below 
Téte—that is for the last 250 miles—the expedition should be forwarded 
on from the mouth of the river to Téte in a decked steam-vessel, of light 
draught, and that the steam-launch now in preparation should carry the 
pay on from that point. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin suggested that the Portuguese Government 
should be called upon to codperate by appointing scientificmen. But to this 
Dr. Livingstone objected: it .would be unwise to appoint persons of 
different nations and languages. 
be composed of Englishmen, who are enemies to slavery, whereas 
whatever may be the feelings of the Portuguese Government, the Portu- 

ese authorities in Africa countenance slavery and uphold it. Sir 


oderick Murchison said that the Portuguese Government is favourable | 


to the expedition. Had not the yellow fever appeared at Lisbon, Dr. 
Livingstone would have called there on his way, to be presented to the 
King, and to communicate personally with the Foreign Minister; as he 
will do now if there is time. 


The Law Amendment Society held a meeting on Monday, and dis- 
cussed the subject of the Re gistration of Titles. The resolutions before 
the mecting embodied a proposal by Mr. Edward Webster, as follows— 

“1. That, in the opinion of this Society, the transfer of land in England 


and Wales ought to be effected by a registration of the transfer of the title, | 


analogous in principle to the registration of the transfer of the title to shares 
in the Public Fundsin the books of the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England. 

“2. That it be referred to the Committee on the Transfer of Land to censi- 
der and report to the Society whether the registration of the transfer of the 
title to land would be best effected by county or other local registries, or 
bya Metropolitan registry only; or by a metropolitan registry, with branch 
offices in the country ; or inany other, and what, manner.” 

Mr. Charles Webster, approving of the resolutions, strongly re- 
commended the adoption of the Scotch system of registration by instru- 
ment of sasine. Mr. Gilmour remarked, that in France the whole diffi- 
culty is got rid of by excluding trusts from registration. 
there are upon the same principle as in Scotland, but infinitely superior, 
because in Scotland they are encumbered with trusts. The consequence 
of their being so excluded is that in France a conveyance or a mortage 
does not exceed in length the transfer of bank stock, and is executed as 
speedily and as economically. In this country ships are similarly trans- 
ferred, and land might very well follow the precedent. In France a 
map is always registered with the conveyance, and no dispute ever 
arises about the identity of the land. Mr. Wakefield said that the 
Society ought not to pledge itself to any system without due delibera- 
tion, and he moved an amendment giving greater latitude to the Com- 
mittee. The upshot of the discussion was that the whole subject, to- 
gether with Mr. Webster's plan, was referred to a Committee. 

The Courts of Law resumed their sittings on Monday; the Judges, as 
usual, breakfasting with the Lord Chancellor. On Tuesday, Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell took his seat in the new Court of Probate. There was a 
large attendance. On the part of the Bar, the Queen’s Advocate ten- 
dered their congratulations. 


‘* For that particular branch of the profession to which I have the honour 


to belong, I can sincerely say that, although we look back to the past with 
some emotions of natural regret and of honest pride, we look forward to the 
future with hope and confidence, Removed, as we have been, somewhat 
unexpectedly (not, as we are well aware, by your Lordship’s desire) from 
our ancient habitation, we still find ourselves at home under the shadow of 
that ancient hall which has so long been dedicated to English law and jus- 
tice ; and I trust we may say with the fugitives of old, ‘ Non erimus regno 
indecores.’ We are deeply conscious that in a new court, with a new pro- 
cedure, we have much to learn; but we trust we have also something to im- 
art. We shall gladly welcome our friends who belong to the other 
ranches of the profession; and we have no doubt that we shall be received 
by them with courteous hospitality, when, in the exercise of the extended 
rights which have been conferred upon us, we practise in their courts. 
trust we shall all work cordially and wothe Pac. together for the purpose 
of carrying to a successful issue the great experiment in jurisprudence 
which has wisely been intrusted to your Lordship’s experienced hands, and 
of lightening, as far as we can, the serious weight of labour which has been 
cast on you. I need hardly say that in Doctors’ Commons the most entire 
confidence has ever prevailed in the intercourse between the Bench and the 
Bar ; and I trust that a similar feeling may soon take root and may long 
flourish here between your Lordship and that profession in whose name I 
most heartily and cordially bid you weleome.”’ 
Judge Cresswell answered in a similar strain of cordial feeling — 
“You have alluded to the long experience I have had in Westminster 


Hall, and to the interest manifested by the large attendance of the Bar on | 


this occasion. If I have had the good fortune to acquire their good-will 
and esteem in the exercise of my judicial office, I can only ascribe it to their 
doing me the justice to believe that I have ever been animated by an earnest 
desire to hold the scales equally between all men, to show no preference or 
personal feeling, but to deal evenhanded justice to every one. | hope I may 
without presumption promise that during the rest of my judicial career, I 
shall pursue the same course; and happy shall I be if at the conclusion of 
the few years during which I shall hold my present office, I shall be able to 
poet with me the same good feeling which bias been expressed towards me 
y. 





_The Leviathan, on Thursday, was pushed into a position where, at 
high-tide yesterday, she had twelve feet of water under or rather round 
her. The draught of water required to float her is fourteen feet nine 
inches. The present plan is to let her rest until the coming spring-tides 
are past ; then to push her as far as the hydraulic machines will send her ; 
and afterwards allow the great spring-tides at the end of the month to 
float her off into deep water. 





Mr. Thompson, a Director of the Agra Bank, has been appointed creditors’ 
representative in the winding-up of the Eastern Banking Corporation : that 
eoncern owes 39,881/. to the Agra Bank, 





The Grand Jury at the London Sessions have ignored the bill preferred 
against the Reverend Mr. May, the master of the Brewers’ School, for as- 
saulting one of the schoolboys, Grossmith, by severely beating him. The 
master seems to have met with general sympathy. The Court of Assistants 
of the Brewers’ Company have expelled the boy. 

Applicants are already appearing before the Police Magistrates asking for 
aid in obtaining divorces under the new act: Magistrates have not the 
ower of granting divorce, but they can protect the earnings of wives whe 
1ave been deserted by their husbands,—a great boon for many a struggling 
woman, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, an aged gentleman who served in the Penin- 





Besides, the proposed expedition will | 


The registries | 


sular and in the first Burmese war, has died from a pistol-wound in the 
head, inflicted by himself while his mind was deranged. He had shown 
much eccentricity for several years, 

The real use of crinoline. On Saturday afternoon a girl threw herself 
into the Serpentine from the bridge; as she descended, her crinoline petti- 
coat expanded; and it supported her on the water till she could be rescued 
by ap Seeman ; whom she abused for saving her life. 


Provincial, 
A large meeting, attended by all classes and sects, was held at South- 
| ampton on Monday, to hear the Reverend J. E. I. Rogers explain the 
new statute of the University of Oxford for conferring the degree of 
“* Associate of Arts.” When he had done so, it was resolved that the 
University should be requested to make Southampton one of the centres 
of examination. During the proceedings, some speakers expressed re- 
gret that the scheme did not include examination in religious and Bib- 
lical knowledge. But the majority contended, and the meeting sup- 
ported them, that the “ chief glory” of the scheme was, that while pro- 
vision is made for examining young men who are members of the Church 
| of England on certain questions appertaining thereto, and those who are 
| not members of the Church in the Old Testament Scriptures and other 
| departments of general theology, yet in any case it will not be enforced 
where the parent or guardian of the examinee objects, and, further, 
that proficiency or otherwise in these matters will have no effect in the 
granting of the degree. 





There are now four candidates for the one seat vacant at Reigate ; 
Mr. Monson, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Doulton of Lambeth, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The last-named candidate addressed the electors on Wed- 
nesday. As a Director of the East India Company, he naturally took up 
the proposed India Government Bill— 

He doubted if the tax-payers of England were aware, that in taking that 
liability upon them they took upon themselves the liability of a hundred 
millions sterling. There will be a difficulty, too, in transferring East In- 
dian establishments to the Crown, because they are on a different system, 
But the great danger is from the increase it will give to the power of the 
Crown—a point upon which Englishmen are ever most jealous. He was b 
no means an adyoeate for the present system of double government. He 
| knew all its evils, and wished to do everything in his power to simplify it. 
| It is only those who had been mixed up with the system who can thoroughly 
| appreciate the great evils which arise from that system, by which even in 
| au emergency, on the receipt of a despatch, it takes two months to get an 
| answer to send out to India. Such a system is destructive to everything like 
| 
| 


vigour in administration. But that is the system which Parliament in- 

augurated in the first instance, and which has been kept up ever since b 

the acquiescence and approval of Parliament. Their eyes are at last opened, 

and he hoped they would devise some means of — the government of 

India more efficient without placing that power in the hands of the Crown, 
| which would be looked upon as so dangerous to the rights of Englishmen 


Parliamentary Reform meetings of a Radical character have been held 
at Birmingham and Neweastle-upon-Tyne. At Birmingham, the Re- 
formers’ Union, some time since set on foot, has been established; same 
of the Chartists joining the Radicals. 

Meetings have also been held at Liskeard, Bodmin, and Penrhyn. At 
all these places it was resolved that extension of the suffrage, without the 
ballot, would be unsatisfactory. 

The Manchester Liberals are attempting to reunite the fragments of 
the party on the Reform question. Mr. Robert Philips M.P. presided on 
Tuesday at a meeting of “the old leaders” of the party, A deputation 
was sent to invite the coéperation of Mr. George Wilson, the chairman of 
the old Anti-Corn-law League, and it is “ understood” that Mr, Wilson, 
apparently not hard to win, after one interview, ‘‘agreed to join the move- 
ment,” 

The Swansea Cemetery dispute is at an end; the Bishop of St. David 
| having consecrated the ground on the 7th, though he had granted « 
licence for burials several months back, 





| The strike of the Wear shipwrights has had an unusual termination— 
| the shipwrights have won the day, no doubt in consequence of the improved 
prospects of trade. Five weeks since the workmen turned out because 
the employers wished to reduce wages from 5s, to 4s, aday; they now 
resume work at 5s, 

The turn-out of the Aberdare colliers has affected the trade of Cardiff 
to a very serious extent. Upwards of fifty French vessels have been 
waiting for cargoes of coal for weeks. The Taff Vale Railway has 
| hardly any work to perform. 

John William Beale, the murderer of Charlotte Pugsley in Leigh Woods, 
| was hanged at Taunton on Tuesday. It is said that made no formal 
confession, though he almost admitted his guilt to his solicitor before his 
trial. A person at Bath wished to touch the body of the murderer, to cure 
a wen in the neck: this believer in an ancient superstition was not gratified. 








An extraordinary proof that the most fearful hurts may not be in- 
stantly felt by the sufferer is said to have been given at Thelwall station 
on the Warrington and Stockport Railway, on the evening of the4th. “A 
Mr. Knowles, a gentleman of independent means, was proceeding with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Hampson, schoolmaster, of Salford, to the station to 
take the train from Warrington to Manchester. When within a short dis- 
tance of the place, they saw the train approaching, and began to run; Mr. 
Knowles so swiftly, it seems, that he was unable to stop himeelf, owing per- 
ha ps to his being destitute of one arm, and he a ate into the station and 
fell on the railway in front of the advancing engine be any one could 
catch hold of him. Before he could rise again the locomotive od over 
both his legs, completely smashing the right limb below the calf, and tear- 
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ing off the left foot. Notwithstanding these severe injuries, the unfortunate 
man appeared to be for the moment unconscious of them ; for on the stoker 
running up to his assistance, Mr. Knowles held out his hand with some 
mouey, and requested the man to get him a ticket. Mr. Thompson, sur- 
eon, of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, was in the train, and promptly applied 
ligatures to the wounded parts; and the sufferer was removed to Lymm, 
when three other surgeons attended upon him; but he sank rapidly after 
= arrival there, and expired in little more than three hours after the acci- 
lent.’ 

The inquest on Mr. James Hunt, the Poor-law Auditor, who died sub- 
sequently to a shaking which he received in a collision on the Oxford, Wor- 
cester, and Wolverhampton Railway, has ended by the Jury returning this 
verdict—‘* That the deceased died from the bursting of an aneurismal sac 
of the aorta ; and that the bursting of the sac was accelerated by the collision 
of the two trains on the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway, 
on the 18th December” ; but they added an opinion, ‘‘ that no blame or 
negligence was attributable to any of the officers or servants of the railway 
company.” 





ELAND. 

The landlords of Donegal have for some time been engaged in im- 
oving their estates. As is usual in all these cases, the means adopted 
ave given great dissatisfaction. Tenants, who had expended consider- 
able money and labour in reclaiming lands, have, it is said, been called 
upon to pay higher rents or quit their holdings, and many have taken the 
latter alternative. The Belfast journals publish specimens of “ landlord 
tyranny” ; and one writer, who has made a tour of inspection through 
e country, declares that the misery suffered by the people surpasses that 
endured at Skull and Skibbereen. The Northern Whig seems to think 
that the landlords began with the best intentions, but that they have in- 

flicted practically much suffering. 





A Master in Chancery, the Official Manager, and the Ear! of Bessborough 
and Mr, Armstrong for the creditors, have been considering offers of com- 
seoeniee made by the unfortunate shareholders of the Tipperary Bank. Mr. 

ncis Scully offers 2000/., and there seems little doubt that that will be 


accepted, Mr. Vincent Scully offers 10,000/., and Mr, T. Hone 5500/. 





Foreign ant Colonial. 


St ANnt?.—An attempt was made to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French as he was going to the opera on Thursday night. The Moniteur 
of yesterday gave the following account of the crime and its conse- 
quences. 

** Last night, at half-past eight o’clock, at the moment of their Majes- 
tics’ arrival at the opera, three explosions of shells were heard. A number 
of the crowd who were standing by the doorway, several of the soldiers of 
the escort and of the Garde de Paris, were wounded, two of them mortally. 

‘* Neither the Emperor nor the Empress were touched : a piece of shell, 
however, pierced his Majesty's hat; and General Roguet, aide-de-camp in 
waiting, who was sitting in the carriage, was slightly wounded on the back 
of the head. The carriage itself was much shattered. 

‘* The Emperor and Empress, on entering the opera, were received with 
the warmest enthusiasm. The course of the performance went on as usual. 

** On hearing of the event which had taken place, their Imperial High- 
nesses Jerome Napoleon and the Prince Napoleon, the Princess Mathilde, as 
well as Prince Murat, the Ministers, several Marshals and great function- 
aries, the members of the Diplomatie Body, and the Prefects of the Seine 
and of Police, the Procureur-General of the Court of Paris, and the Procu- 
reur Imperial, attended their Majesties. The ‘ instruction’ was at once 
commenced, and several arrests were effected. 

“ Their Majesties left the opera at midnight. The Boulevards were spon- 
taneously illuminated, and a vast concourse of people cheered the Emperor 
and the Empress most enthusiastically and touchingly as they passed on their 
way to the Tuileries. On arriving there, their Majesties found a great num- 
ber of persons, amongst them the Ambassador of England, the President of 
the Senate, members of the Diplomatic Body, and several Senators, waiting 
to offer their congratulations.”’ 

The Parie correspondent of the Globe states that sixty persons were 
wounded; among them the Controleur de l’Opera, a police-officer, and 
two ladies at a window. Three persons. were killed. Many persons 
have been arrested, among the number three foreigners. 

General Lamoriciére and his wife have returned to France. 


S$pait.—The Queen of Spain was churched in the Church of Atocha 
on the 6th instant. As the royal cortége proceeded to the ceremony, the 
King Consort repeatedly held up the Prince of Asturias, and showed him 
to the people; but it is not reported that the sight called forth cheers. 
The Duke and Duchess of Montpensier were present: it is said they have 
grown very popular of late. 

The Queen opened the Cortes on the 10th. Her speech on the 
occasion is almost long enough for a President’s message, but its sub- 
stance is not quite so weighty. Her Majesty remarked that the birth 
of a Prince of the Asturias dispels even the shadow of vain illusions, 
marks a new era of prosperity, and is an additional guarantee of the sta- 
bility of the throne ; that the Pope had consented to stand godfather to the 
baby, a “signal mark of especial kindness” ; that he had given a further 
proof by showing a disposition to come to an understanding with Spain 
‘on the subject of a guarantee for the sales of Church property which 
have been lately effected, and to assure the perpetual possession of that 
property to the persons who have purchased it, hoping that a just com- 
pensation will be made for the losses occasioned to the Church by these 
sales”; and that a bill would be introduced to carry out this object. 
All foreign governments continued friendly ; but Mexico still ref sa- 
tisfaction. England and France had offered to mediate ; and, “ wishing to 
give a new proof of her spirit of conciliation,” the Queen had accepted 
the offer. ‘The Transatlantic possessions of the Crown are flourishing ; 
the army is loyal ; tranquillity prevails at home ; the crops promise an 
abundant harvest; and public works are going on. Several bills are to 
be presented,—one to make Senators hereditary ; others to complete the 
constitution ; another to secure freedom of clection ; and one to modify 
the law relating to the press. 

M. Isturitz has been chosen President of the Senate ; a Government 
triumph, Bravo Murillo has been elected President of the Cortes, by 
126 to 118 votes ; an Opposition victory. It had an instant effect. 

.A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated the 14th, says—“‘ The Span- 

ish ing | has tendered its resignation, in consequence of the nomina- 
tion of M. Bravo Murillo. The resignation has not yet been accepted. 


The Cabinet will retain office if the Queen shall consent to dissolve the | 








3taly.—Further details of the destruction of life and property by the 
earthquake in Naples have been received. They show a state of things 
far more dreadful than any — accounts. 

One place, Tito, was swallowed up, and no trace left ; and a gentleman 
who has just returned from the spot thus describes it—‘‘ The roads were 
rent with fissures, which had been much wider in the first instance. The 
poor people were sitting amongst the ruins weeping, and in great distress ; 
for, six days after the disaster, they had none to unbury their dead. Two 
country-people were searching among the débris and found a body : one 
threw a stone towards it, saying, ‘ Perhaps that is one of your relations,’ 
‘ No,’ replied the other, after an examination. There was nothing to be 
found to eat, nor any house to lodge in. One Trattoria stood at the corner 
of a street in Polla; I asked the owner for food: ‘ Food there is 
none,’ was the reply: ‘the moon has just entered the quarter, 
and we shall have another earthquake—I won’t go in.’ nm the 
28th ultimo, at 9 p.m., and on the 29th at 6 and.7} p.m., very se- 
vere undulatory shocks were felt, followed by many others less strong. In Po- 
tenza, in the evening of the 29th, at 6 o’clock, strong undulatory shocks were 
felt, which were followed by others much jess intense. The people were 
much alarmed, and fled into the open spaces. ‘Order,’ says the Oficial 
Journal, ‘was not interrupted.’ Here, in Naples, up to ae we 
have had, it is said, forty-nine shocks, and every day reveals some elision 
in a house, making work for the architects. ‘On the night of the 29th,’ 
says a person who resides in Resina, ‘from two hours before midnight to 
dawn of day, the shocks from the mountain occurred every three minutes ; 
doors and windows shook as if a powerful hand was trying to wrench them, 
I rose once or twice to see if any window had been burst open; and thus we 
are living over a cauldron of boiling liquid fire.’ ”’ 

The Turin correspondent of the Dar/y News, [a well-known writer on 
modern Italian history, who uses the signature ‘‘ A,”] supports the sub- 
stance of the statement in the Spectateur respecting the alleged treaty 
between England and Austria. He says; that there is some equivoca- 
tion in the denials, resting on the phrase, ‘concluded on the 6th July.” 

‘*For I believe I know, that although the bases and principles of the 
treaty, drawn up in four —— have been accepted and concluded, the 
mode and conditions of their application are still to bedetermined.’’ The 
text of the treaty, he continues, formal! y assures to Austria her Italian pos- 
sessions; ‘‘and there is likewise added an article of which the intention 
seems to be to preclude all direct intervention of any other power in the 
affairs of the Lombardo-Venetian territory, with an allusion, which is but 
too manifest, to France. Austria, with an appetite which, as the proverb 
says, will increase by feeding, demanded moreover an express guarantee of 
the existence and permanence of all the other Italian states and of their 
dynasties; which appeared to your Government to be rather too much. 

ese particulars are not in the Spectateur, but you may receive them as 
certain. However, I do not believe in what is added by that journal, 
namely, that Prussia and Russia had been invited to give their adhesion to 
the treaty, but that Russia excused herself, alleging that she was now 
thinking of her own internal affairs, and did not wish to pledge herself to 
anything beyond what she is obliged to by existing treaties.” 

Prnssia.—tn the “order” extending the regal powers to his brother 
the Prince of Prussia for three months more, the King gives the Regent 
his “full proxy in the affairs of the State”’ ; aphrase which, as it did 
not occur in the original order, has excited some attention. The 
Chambers were opened on the 12th instant, as reported in a telegraphic 
despatch from Berlin. 

“The President of the Council of Ministers, M. de Manteuffel, in open- 
ing the Chambers, made allusion in the Royal speech to the malady of the 
King; adding, that he hoped soon to see his oe | completely re- 
established. The Minister also mentioned the approaching marriage of 
Prince Frederick William; and in reference to the Holstein-Lauenburg 
question, said that Prussia, in common with the other German Govern- 
ments, would persist in maintaining the rights and interests of Germany. 
In addition to the Budget, the speech announced the presentation of projets 
de loi upon the subjects of banks, some commercial treaties, and the sus- 
pension of the law on usury. The revenue had so far increased, that, inde- 
pendently of the amount required to meet certain extraordinary expenses, 
it would permit of an augmentation of the salariesof some minor employés 
of the Government.” 

The Prussian correspondence teems with accounts of the preparations 
which have already been commenced in Berlin for celebrating the entry 
of Prince Frederick William- and his bride. The rejoicings and spec- 
tacles will be on a grand scale. 

Sulia.—The overland mail, with letters and newspapers from Cal- 
cutta to the 11th, and from Bombay to the 17th December, arrived in 
London on Tuesday night. The details in a great measure clear up the 
story of Windham’s defeat, and Campbell's victories. 

Sir Colin Campbell having relieved the garrison of Lucknow on the 
16th, first provided for the security of his position by protecting his 
left flank and rear, and then disposed his force so as to enable the wo- 
men and children, the sick and wounded, and the garrison, to retire 
without being exposed to “the chance of even a stray musket shot.” 
In order to accomplish this he was obliged to spread his force into “‘ one 
outlying picket,” “every man remaining on duty,” and being subject 
to constant annoyance from the enemy’s fire. First the ladies and fami- 
lies, the wounded, the treasure [said to be 23 lacs], the guns worth any- 
thing, the ordnance stores, the grain unconsumed, and “the State 
prisoners’ were withdrawn. Then the garrison moved out silently at 
the appointed hour. Sir Colin Campbell had led the enemy to believe 
that he contemplated an immediate assault, while he was arranging for a 
retreat, and so completely was the enemy deceived that he did not at- 
tempt to follow. In a despatch to the Governor-General, Sir Colin says— 

**On the contrary, he began firing on our old positions many hours after 
we had left them. The movement of retreat was admirably executed, and 
was a perfect lesson in such combinations. Each exterior line came gra- 
dually retiring through its supports, till at length nothing remained but 
the last line of infantry and guns, with which I was myself to crush the 
enemy if he had dared to follow up the pickets. The only line of retreat 
lay through a long and tortuous lane, and all these precautions were ab- 
solutely necessary to insure the safety of the force.” 

All turned out as had been anticipated; the troops retired through 
the Dilkhoosha upon Alumbagh. The newspapers speak of a combat 
with the rear-guard, but Sir Colin Campbell expressly states that the 
force retired ‘‘ without molestation.” On the 27th, Sir Colin, leaving 
3500 men at Alumbagh under General Outram, marched off towards 
Cawnpore; moving fourteen miles the first day, and thirty miles the 
second in twelve hours. He had heard the sound of firing at Cawnpore ; 
he had heard that the Gwalior Contingent were there; and he pushed on 
with the cavalry and horse artillery, What had taken place at Cawn- 
pore is thus described by the Calcutta correspondent of the Datly News. 
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‘* Cawnpore had been left under the command of General Windham, the 
hero of the Redan. He had with him about 3000 men, consisting of por- 
tions of the 34th, 64th, 82d, and 88th Regiments, besides artillery. It is said 
that his orders from Sir Colin were on no account to risk an engagement. 
However that may be, he heard on the 20th that the Gwalior rebels were 
advancing on Cawnpore. On the 26th information reached him that the ad- 
vanced guard had arrived at Pandoo Nuddy, about eight miles from Cawn- 
pore. ‘These were not the Gwalior troops; they were Koour Singh’s rabble, 
who having been beaten out of Behar in A by Vincent Eyre, had since 
joined the Gwalior disciplined troops, and come on as their advanced- 
— Windham, thinking they were the Gwalior troops, went out on the 

th to attack them; and, after a contest of an hour-and-a-half’s duration, 
beat them. He thought, most probably, that this defeat must so disorganize 
the rebels that they would make no more against us. At all events, 
all accounts agree in stating that no precautions whatever were taken 
against surprise, that our standing camp remained as though we were in a 

ceful cantonment, and that no attack was anticipated for a moment. 

ut the Gwalior men were rather enraged than discomfited. They 
had sent forward Koour Singh’s rabble as a feeler, both to deceive 
Windham and to mask their own movements. They were very nearly 
being successful. Finding from Windham’s attack on Koour Singh 
that he was prepared to expect them on the East side of Cawn- 
pore, they moved rapidly on to the Delhi road, making a circuit, and 
then on the morning of the 27th marched en the station from the West- 
ward. Instead, however, of attacking with promptitude, they contented 
themselves with assuming a threatening attitude at Nawabgunge, a suburb 
two miles distant from Windham’s standing camp. This enabled the latter 
to make preparations. He ordered out the troops, and, marching at the 
head of move Europeans than the lamented Havelock had ever had under 
his command, went down confident of success to attack the rebels. Our 
troops, accustomed to be led to victory, went on with their usual dash ; the 
64th, one of Havelock’s victorious regiments, leading. They charged a bat - 
tery in the left centre of the enemy’s line, and gained it, the enemy yield- 
ing to them at every step. By advancing the other regiments to support 
the 64th, the victory would have been assured; but they were left alone, 
and the enemy closing on them with their left wing, they suffsred very 
severely ; they were compelled to abandon the guns they had gained. The 
want of a aw was everywhere conspicuous; confusion reigned on all 
sides ; no distinct orders were issued, and our troops had to beat a hasty, it 
may be called a disgraceful retreat, into the intrenchments ; leaving stand- 
ing-camp, stores, camp-equipage, and the entire station of Cawnpore to the 
West of the canal, in the hands of the enemy. Our loss was proportionately 
heavy ; and several of our men, and even some officers, fell alive into the hands 
of theenemy. It is stated in private letters that one of these was forthwith 
hanged, a second beaten to death with shoes, and a third tied to a cart-wheel, 
which in a few successive revolutions crushed him to death. Our camp and 
stores they burned ; and that same evening, advancing close to our intrench- 
ment, ey took possession of and burned the whole of the cold-weather 
clothing for our men, which had been stored up at Cawnpore. On the fol- 
lowing day, the rebels aitacked the intrenchment, commencing with a very 
heavy cannonade from the right and left of their line. Windham attempted 


a sortie; in which, after some hard fighting, the rifles managed to capture | 


two guns, but our right were driven back with much loss. It was the sound 
of the firing on this day which reached the ears of Sir Colin Campbell: a 


messenger at the same time arrived with accounts of the critical state of | 


Windham’s party. Had the rebels at this time cut the bridge of boats, 
which affords the only means of communication with Oude, Sir Colin would 
have found it a difficult matter to cross the Ganges; but the rebels, not ex- 
pecting his return, and making sure of Windham’s force, were probably 
anxious to avail themselves of the bridge of boats to crush bir Colin C mmp- 
bell. At all events, they let it remain, and by so doing were lost. The 
movements of the favourite lieutenant of Sir Charles Napier were too prompt 
for them. With his artillery and cavalry, he marched thirty-vight miles in 
fifteen hours; crossed the Ganges by the bridge of boats on the night of the 
28th ; on the next day fell upon the rebels, drove them back, in a way which 
made the troops feel that they once more had a general at their head, into 
the town; and then returned to escort the ladies and wounded across the 
river. Although harassed in this operation by the rebels, who poured in a 
desultory fire from the town, and threatened on the left bank by the Oude 
insurgents, he in the space of two days successfully effected this very deli- 
cate operation. He did not at once attack the enemy. Commanding from 
the intrenchment the head of the road to Allahabad, he made arrangements 
for a safe escort for the ladies, sick, and wounded, as far as that station, re- 
maining meanwhile on the defensive. On the morning of the 6th, the last 
woun ied man having left the intrenchment, he turned his attention to the 
rebels, and at eleven o'clock moved out to attack them.”’ 

No details of this action, beyond those contained in the telegraphic 
despatches alrcady received, have come to hand. But one point is made 
clear—the rebels, when night slackened the pursuit, moved off towards 
the Ganges instead of the Jumna. 

‘*They reached Joorag-ghat, twenty-two miles in the direct road from 
Cawnpore, but much longer by the route they had taken. Here they pro- 
cured boats, and were about to cross over their yet remaining guns, when 
our pursuing force appeared upon their rear. It was Brigadier Grant. He 
at once attacked them with great spirit, and after half an hour's cannonading 
took fifteen guns, large quantities of ammunition and stores, without losing 
a single man himself. The Brigadier alone was slightly wounded.” 

The Gwalior Contingent and its auxiliary are said to have been 
14,000 strong, including a numerous cavalry force and forty guns. It is 
assumed that all these guns except cight were captured, and that the 
enemy lost from 4000 to 5000 men. 

In connexion with the operations of Sir Colin Campbell, must be taken 
those in the country Eastward of Oude. Itis stated that, in consequence 
of the advance in strength of large bodies of insurgents, Colonel Long- 
den, who commands the Ghoorka force in that quarter, perhaps 2000 
men, had been concentrated at Jounpore, forty miles from Benares. 
Here they stood, and had been reinforced by small detachments of Euro- 
peans, diverted for that gr a from the stream of soldiers continuously 

ing up to Cawnpore. It is also stated that Jung Bahadoor with 9000 
Ghoorkas had passed Segowlee, and was marching straight upon Gor- 
ruckpore ; a movement that if carricd out will take off some of the pres- 
sure from Sir Colin Campbell. 

Two more mutinies are recorded. Three companies of the 34th Native 
Infantry, stationed at Chittagong, broke out on the 18th November, 
burned their lines, blew "p the magazine, and plundered the treasury. 
The escaped. The 34th men entered Tipperah. When this 
news ed Dacca, an order went forth to disarm two companies of the 
73d there. The Sepoys resisted, got two guns, and fired upon the 100 
sailors brought against them. The sailors cutlassin hand, stormed 


their position, and killed 41. But 136 escaped, and marched off towards 
Julpi head- quarters of their regiment, Colonel Sherer, “a man 
of the bureau only, but who has from first to last displayed extraordinary 

















judgment,” drew out his men, told them what had happened, struck the 
revolted companies off the strength of the regiment, and called upon the 
remaining companies to attack their comrades. “‘ They assented, and 
went out, Europeans and all. Nothing further is yet boner (The 
newspaper-correspondents severely censure Lord Canning for refusing 
to disarm the 34th and the 73d, or to send Europeans to Julpigoree. } 

The British force in Central India is mustering in respectable strength. 
Sir Hugh Rose had united the Malwa field force, composed of 2548 Eu- 
ropeans and 3485 Native troops, with a strong force of artillery at Indore. 
Here he disarmed four of Holkar’s regiments. The Resident, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, has again entered into communication with Holkar, The 
Rajpootana ficld force, under Brigadier George Lawrence, consists of 
2180 Europeans and 3376 Natives : itis to be joined by the Sth Hussars, 
and the 83d and 94th British Regiments. 

There had been disturbances at Kolapore; but Colonel Jacob and 
Lieutenant Kerr, moving promptly up to the town, had recaptured it and 
punished the insurgents. A second insurrection occurred at Hulguttee ; 
but Lieutenant Kerr and Colonel Malcolm, with Native troops, had sup- 
pressed it, killing 170 men. The Bheels were still “troublesome” m 
Khandeish. 

Sir John Lawrence reports that the Punjaub is tranquil. Madras still 
maintains its preéminence as the loyal Presidency ; but it is feared that 
some disturbance has occurred at Nagpore, in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the post. 

An immense convoy had been collected at Delhi for the force at Cawn- 
pore: 100 elephants, 2000 camels, and 20,000 bullocks, attended by 
10,000 Natives. They were to be sent down under a guard of 2000 
soldiers of all arms. 

The Governor-General has issued an order on the subject of the booty 
at Delhi. It notifies, that the property of the State recaptured from the 
rebels is not subject to the laws of prize; that the recapturers can 
acquire no legal right to it; and that the same rule applies “ to the 
property of individuals plundered by the insurgents and retaken by the 
troops of the State’—it may be reclaimed by the original owners. 
Committees of officers were to be appointed to make restitution, The 
conquerors of Delhi are to be rewarded by a donation of six months’ 
batta, in lieu of the prize-money they supposed themselves to have won. 

Troops continued to arrive in considerable numbers both at Bombay 
and at Caleutta, and were forwarded from the latter place at the rate of 
300 a day ; the supplies of carriage, although still deficient, being bet- 
ter. But the Zimes Calcutta correspondent indulges in gloomy antici- 
pations— 

““There is,*I fear, some delusion at home as to the actual strength of 
our European army. We have, no doubt, a splendid force on paper, —no 
less than thirty-six regiments of Infantry, four of Cavalry, and most of 
the Royal Artillery. But the entire force, rely on it, does not represent 
more than 25,000 effective men. Thus, we have the 82d, 34th, 88th, 93d, 
10th, 37th, 35th, 97th, 53d, 29th, 38th, 42d, 54th, 72d, 19th, 20th, 
27th, 70th, 87th, 24th, 52d, Sth, 75th, 6let, 84th, Gith, 78th, Sth, 
90th, 23d, Ist Company’s Bengal Europeans, 24 Company's Bengal Euro- 
peans, 3d Company’s Bengal Europeans, lst Madras Fusiliers, and the 2d, 
6th, 8th, and 9th Cavalry; but the 27th, 70th, and 87th, at Peshawur, 
have been reduced by sickness to about 900 effectives. The 24th, at Um- 
ritsur, is not 350 strong. The 8th, 52d, 75th, 6lst, 60th, and two Bengal 
Europeans, passed through the siege of Delhi, and do not average 300 
mena regiment. The 3d Bengal Europeans at Agra, are reduced one- 
half. The 32d, 84th, 64th, 78th, and Madras Fusiliers, were in Luck- 
now, and cannot average 300 men. The Fusiliers at one time had 
not an unwounded man. ‘The Sth and 90th, which advanced with Sir 
H. Havelock, suffered awfully, the 5th in particular. The 23d, 82d, 
34th, 88th, 64th, 938d, 37th, and 64th, have suffered more or less, 
three of them very severely indeed. There are only about 5000 more 
to arrive; so that if we can collect 28,000 men in Bengal it will 
be as much as we can do. This force, supposing, even that Sir John 
Lawrence holds his own kingdom with the forces at Kurrachee, has 
to do work which 1 may thus summarize. It has to conquer Oude, de- 
fended by 60,000 soldiers, aided by the armed ‘budmashes’ or bravoes, 
numbering 200,000 more. It has to reconquer the North-west, now over- 
run by armed ruffians animated by the bitterest hate. It has to garrison 
a country as large as Austria, filled with armed men. It has to protect 
Bengal, a country 10,000 square miles larger than Great Britain. It has 
to garrison Calcutta. It has to watch 20,000 disarmed but unpunished 
Sepoys. It has to restore our authority in Eastern Bengal, lost by events 
I am about to narrate. And all this time it is losing numbers at the rate 
of 150 per battle, or about 300 a week, exclusive of the losses caused by 
sickness and drinking, which in Calcutta at least are fearful.” 

General Havelock.—The first announcement. by General Windham of 
the death of General Havelock has caused universal disgust. It was 
sent by telegraph to Calcutta, in these words—“ All well at the Alum- 
bagh. General Haveiock died two days ago,” 

‘“‘This thin spare man, [General Havelock] who on leaving Calcutta for 
Allahabad in June last, looked as though a week's exposure to the terrible 
sun of the hot weather and rainy season would break him down, not only 
bore up successfully against it, but watched his younger and more lusty 
comrades go down one by one under its effect. He alone remained as vigor- 
ous and active as before, probably more so as the mind found a larger scope 
in which to exercise the body. The secret was, Havelock had lived a tem- 
perate life ; a meal to him was not the gratification of an appetite, but merely 
a necessity of existence. He was, besides, animated throughout this cam- 
paign by the highest and holiest wy Like the stern warriors of Crom- 
well, he marched on with a purpose ; that purpose after many uncertainties, 
many vicissitudes, many defeats, as it were—for he was repulsed in three 
attempts—he was permitted to accomplish. But he had no sooner seen the 
ardent desire of his heart fulfilled, he had no sooner beheld the rae 3 | 
evacuated, than an attack of dysentery, against which he had long stru 5 
overwhelmed him, and he died. His death, like the untimely end of the 
gallant Neill, has been mourned in India as a national misfortune.” — Daily 
News Correspondent. 

** A slight spare man, about five feet five inches in height, with an ema- 
ciated face and an eagle eye, he belonged emphatically to the class who have 
never to contend with disobedience or mutiny. As a general, be was the 
best tactician we have had in India; and as an officer, though stern and 
sometimes exacting, his antique heroism made him the idol of his men. 
He was, indeed, perhaps the bravest man in his own army, and was never 
so chatty or agreeable as under fire. Like most of our Indian statesmen 
and soldiers, the Lawrences, Edwardés, Nicholson, Montgomery, and many 
others, he was a Christian of the old stamp—a strong God-fearing Puritan 
man, who thought often in Scriptural phrase, and deemed it no shame to 
teach his soldiers to pray.’’— Times Oorrespondent. 
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“« It is known, however, that the success [at Lucknow] which has carried | numbers lying on the crest ofthe breach. While this operation was going 


joy to so many aching hearts has been clouded by the death within the last 
few days of one of the first soldiers of India, Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock. Governor-General in Council deeply deplores the loss of 
this able leader and truly brave man, who has been taken from the service 
of his country at a time when he can least be spared, though not before he 
had won for himself lasting renown, and had received at the hands of his 
Sovereign the gracious and prompt recognition of his merits.’’— The Govev- 
nor-General’s Order. 

General Neill.—A letter from Captain Spurgin of the Madras Fusiliers, 
partly written in Lucknow and partly in camp outside, gives some in- 
teresting particulars eraeaiing General Neill. 

** My poor good friend General Neill fell almost the last shot that was 
fired on the 25th ultimo. I was close to him. A wretched man shot him 
from the top of a house. He never spoke again, and could not have suffered 
a moment’s pain. ‘There was a gun between us at the time, but I got round 


| 


on, another large body advanced on the Cawnpore battery, and succeeded in 
locating themselves for a few minutes in the ditch. They were, however, 
dislodged by hand-grenades. At Captain Anderson’s post they also came 
boldly forward with scaling-ladders, which they planted against the wa)] - 
but here, as elsewhere, they were met with the most indomitable resolution 
and the leaders being slain, the rest fled, leaving the ladders, and retreq 

to their batteries and loopholed defences, from whence they kept up for the 


| rest of the day an unusually heavy cannonade and musketry fire... , , 


} gun in ey Apthorp’s 


and saved his body by carrying it into the intrenched camp on a gun- | 


earriage; and it was buried by his own regiment the next day. Good old 
Neill had brought a box of all kinds of things for the ladies, such as arrow- 
root, sago, candles, &c., and some wine, all of which I had the great plea- 
sure of distributing.”’ 

Of the Madras Fusiliers, which left Madras 1000 strong six months 
ago, only 150 remained when Lucknow was relieved. 

The Siege and Relief of Lucknow.—Among the documents brought by 
the overland mail, are two which deserve special notice,—one from Co- 
lonel Inglis, narrating the siege of Lucknow; the other from Sir Colin 
Campbell, describing the final operations whereby the garrison was res- 


ed. 

Colonel Inglis’s narrative occupies so large a space that we cannot copy 
it in full, but we select the most interesting portions. Ina general 
‘order, Lord Canning in Council expresses his belief “ that never has a 


On the 5th September the enemy made their last serious assault. Having 
exploded a large mine, a few feet short of the bastion of the 18-pounder 
j t, they advanced with large heavy scaling-lad- 
ders, which they planted against the wall, and mounted, thereby gaining 
for an instant the embrasure of a gun. They were, however, speedily 
driven back with loss, by hand-grenades and musketry. A few minutes 
subsequently they sprung another mine close to the brigade mess, and ad- 
vanced boldly : but soon the corpses strewed in the garden in front of the 

bore testimony to the fatal accuracy of the rifle and musketry fire of the 
gallant members of that garrison, and the enemy fled ignominiously, leaving 
their leader—a fine-looking old Native officer—among the slain. At other 
posts they made their similar attacks, but with less resolution, and every- 
where with the same want of success. Their loss upon this day must have 
been very heavy, as they came on with much determination, and at night 
they were seen bearing ese numbers of their killed and wounded over the 
bridges in the direction of cantonments. ... . The enemy invariably com- 
menced his attacks by the explosion of a mine ; a species of offensive war- 
fare for the exercise of which our position was unfortunately peculiarly 
situated, and had it not been for the most untiring vigilance on our part in 
watching and blowing up their mines before they were completed, the as- 


! saults would probably have been much more numerous, and might perha 


tale been told which will so stir the hearts of Englishmen and English- | 


women as the simple, earnest narrative of Brigadier Inglis.” The open- 
ing paragraphs describe the first encounter with the rebels moving up 
from Fyzabad; when in consequence of false reports and the treachery 
of a part of the Native foree—[the gunners overturned the guns into 
ditches and cut the traces]—Sir Henry Lawrence was compelled to re- 
treat, and shut himself up in the Residency. It was here, and not in 
action, that he received his death-wound. 


which Sir H. Lawrence was sitting. The missile burst between him and 
Mr. Couper, close to both; but without injury to either. The whole of his 
Staffimplored Sir Henry to take up other quarters, as the Residency had 
then become the special target for the round shot and shell of the enemy. 
This, however, he jestingly declined to do ; observing that anothershell would 
certainly never be pitched into that small room. But Providence had or- 
dained otherwise, for on the very next day he was mortally wounded by the 
fragment of another shell which burst in the same room, exactly at the 
same spot. Captain Wilson, Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, received a 
contusion at the same time. 
ing that his last hour was rapidly approaching, directed me to assume com- 
mand of the troops, and appointed Major Banks to succeed him in the office 
of chief Commissioner. 
of the 4th July, when he expired ; and the Government was thereby de- 
prived, if I may venture to say so, of the services of a distinguished 
statesman and a most gallant soldier. Few men have ever possessed to the 
same extent the power which he enjoyed of winning the hearts of all those 
with whom he came in contact, and thus insuring the warmest and most 
zealous devotion for himself and for the Government which he served. The 
successful defence of the position has been, under Providence, solely attri- 
butable to the foresight which he evinced in the timely commencement of 
the necessary operations, and the great skill and untiring personal activity 
which he exhibited in carrying them into effect. All ranks possessed such 
confidence in his judgment and his fertility of resource, that the news of his 

was received throughout the garrison with feelings of consternation 


é late lamented Sir H. Lawrence, know- | 


have ended in the capture of the place. But by countermining in all di- 
rections, we succeeded in detecting and destroying no less than four of the 
enemy’s subterraneous advances towards important positions ; two of which 
operations were eminently successful, as on one occasion no less than eighty 
of them were blown into the air, and twenty suffered a similar fate on the 
second explosion. The labour, however, which devolved upon us in making 
these counter-mines, in the absence of a body of skilled miners, was very 
SS, PES I can conscientiously declare my conviction, that few troops 
have ever undergone greater hardships, exposed as they have been toa 
never-ceasing musketry fire and cannonade. They have also experienced 


| the alternate vicissitudes of extreme wet and of intense heat, and that 


Je lingered in great agony till the morning | 


only second to the grief which was inspired in the hearts of all by the loss | 


of a public benefactor and a warm personal friend.’’ 

The next victim was Major Banks, who was shot through the head 
while examining a critical outpost on ‘the 21st July. On taking the 
command, Brigadier Inglis found himself compelled to defend a posi- 
tion commanded by buildings in its immediate vicinity, some within easy 
pistol-shot. One great edifice, the Muchee Bohowun, had been blown 
up at the beginning by the explosion of “ 240 barrels of gunpowder and 
6,000,000 cartridges,” 
Lucknow garrison would, in all probability, have survived to tell the 
tale.” Sir Henry Lawrence, when requested to destroy other houses, 
replied, ‘‘Spare the holy places, and privete property too, as far as 
possible,” a tenderness that led to great suffering on our side; for the 
enemy occupied these buildings, and kept up an incessant fire day and 

ight, 8000 firing at once, so that no place in the whole of the works was 

e. The enemy’s batteries were “planted all round our post at small 
distances, some being actually within fifty yards of our defences”: they 
had from 20 to 25 guns, some of large calibre. ‘heir guns were so well 
covered that our sharpshooters could only see the hands of the loaders, 
and the gunners lay in trenches dug behind the batteries to avoid the 
shells. The tactics of the enemy were to spring a mine and then assault. 


j _ oe . * . " : 
“On the Ist July, an 8-inch shell burst in the room in the Residency in | too with very insufficient shelter from either, and in many places without 


any shelter at all. In addition to having had to — real attacks, they 
have been exposed night and day to the hardly less harassing false alarms 
which the enemy have been constantly raising. The insurgents have 
frequently fired very heavily, sounded the advance and shouted for several 
hours together, though not a man could be seen, with the view, of course, of 
harassing our small and exhausted force; in which object they succeeded, 
for no part has been strong enough to allow of a portion only of the garri- 
son being prepared in the event of a false attack being turned into a real one. 
All, therefore, had to stand to their arms, and to remain at their posts until 
the demonstration had ceased; and such attacks were of almost nightly 
occurrence. The whole of the officers and men have been on duty night 
and day during the eighty-seven days which the siege had lasted up to the 
arrival of Sir J. Outram, G.C.B. In addition to this incessant military 
duty, the force has been nightly employed in repairing defences, in moving 
guns, in burying dead animals, in conveying ammunition and commissariat 
stores from one place to another, and in other fatigue duties too numerous 
and too trivial toenumerate here. I feel, however, that any word of mine 
will fail to convey any adequate idea of what our fatigue and labours have 
been—labours in which all ranks and all classes, civilians, officers, and 
soldiers, have all borne an equally noble part. All have together descended 
into the mine, all have sequins handled the shovel for the interment of the 
putrid bullock, and all aecoutred with musket and bayonet have relieved 
each other on sentry, without regard to the distinctions of rank, civil or 
military. Notwithstanding all these hardships, the garrison has made no 
less than five sorties, in which they spiked two of the enemy’s heaviest 
guns, and blew up several of the houses from which they had kept up their 
most harassing fire. Owing to the extreme paucity of our numbers, each 


; man was taught to feel that on his own individual] efforts alone depended in 


ad this not been done ‘‘no member of the | 


“The enemy contented themselves with _—- upan incessant fire of | 


cannon and musketry until the 20th July; on w 
assembled in very great force all around our position, and exploded a 
heavy mine inside our outer line of defences at the Water gate. The mine, 
however, which was close to the Redan, and apparently sprung with the 
intention of destroying that battery, did no harm; butas soon as the smoke 
had cleared away, the enemy boldly advanced, under cover of a tremendous 
fire of cannon and musketry, with the object of storming the Redan. But 
they were received with such a heavy fire, that after a short struggle they 
fell back with much loss. A strong column advanced at the same time to 
attack Innes’s , and came on to within ten yards of the palisades ; 
affording to Lieutenant Loughnan, 13th N.I., who commanded the posi- 
tion, and his brave garrison, com of gentlemen of the Uncovenanted 
service, a few of her Majesty's Foot and of the 13th Native Infantry, 
an Fi unity of disti Dhing themselves, which they were not slow to 
avai ives of, and the enemy were driven back with great slaughter.’’ 

On “the 10th August, the enemy made another assault, having pre- 
viously sprung a mine close to the brigade mess, which entirely destroyed 
eur defences for the space of twenty feet, and blew in a great portion of the 
outside wall of the house occupied by Mr. Schilling’s garrison, On the dust 
clearing away, a breach appeared, through which a regiment could have 
advanced in perfect order ; and a few of the enemy came on with the ut- 
most ination, but were met with such a withering flank fire of 
musketry from the officers and men holding the top of the brigade mess, 
that jthey beat a speedy retreat, leaving the more adventurous of their 


ich day, at ten a. m., they | 


no small measure the safety of the entire position. This consciousness in- 
cited every officer, soldier, and man, todefend the post assigned to him with 
such desperate tenacity, and to fight for the lives which Providence had in- 
trusted to his care with such dauutless determination, that the enemy, 
despite their constant attacks, their heavy mines, their overwhelming num- 
bers, and their incessant fire, could never succeed in gaining one single inch 
of ground within the bounds of this straggling position ; which was so feebly 
fortified, that had they once obtained a footing in any of the outposts, the 
whole place must inevitably have fallen. 

‘‘If further proof be wanting of the desperate nature of the struggle 
which we have, under God’s blessing, so long and so successfully waged, I 
would point to the roofless and ruined houses, to the crumbled walls, to the 
exploded mines, to the open breaches, to the shattered and disabled guns 
and defences, and lastly, to the long and melancholy list of the brave and 
devoted officers and men who have fallen. These silent witnesses bear sad 
and solemn testimony to the way in which this feeble position has been de- 
fended. During the early part of these vicissitudes we were left without any 
information whatever regarding the posture of affairs outside. An occasional 
spy did indeed come in with the object of inducing our Sepoys and servants 
to desert; but the intelligence derived from such sources was of course en- 
tirely untrustworthy. We sent our messengers daily calling for aid and asking 
for information, none of whom ever returned until the twenty-sixth day of the 
siege, when a pensioner named Ungud came back with a letter from General 
Havelock’s camp, informing us that they were advancing with a force suffi- 


| cient to bear down all opposition, and would be_with us in five or six days. 





A messenger was immediately despatched, requesting that on the evening of 
their arrival on the outskirts of the city two reckets might be sent up, in 
order that we might take the necessary measures for assisting them while 
forcing their way in. The sixth day, however, expired, and they came not ; 
but for many evenings after officers and men watched for the ascension of the 
expected rockets, with hopes such as make the heart sick. We knew not 
then, nor did we learn until the 29th of August—or thirty-five days later— 


| that the relieving force, after having fought most nobly to effect our deliver- 


ance, had been obliged to fall back for reinforcements ; and this was the last 
communication we received until two days before the arrival of Sir James 
Outram on the 25th September. 
“With respect to Native troops, I am of opinion that their loyalty 
a never been su Ping y wares og fed, “ss worse on . 
They were exposed, especi the giment, under the gallant Lieu- 
jones Aitken, toa m2 ing fire of round shot and musketry, which 
materially decreased their numbers. They were so near the enemy that con- 
versation could be carried on between them ; and every effort, persuasion, 
romise, and threat, was alternately resorted to, in vain, to seduce them 
rom their allegiance to the handful of Europeans, who in all probability 
would have been sacrificed by their desertion.” 
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Brigadier Inglis mentions at length the names of the most conspicuous 
officers, living and now dead, who distinguished themselves in this siege. 
Of the women he says— 

‘*T cannot refrain from bringing to the prominent notice of his Lordship in 
Council the patient endurance and the Christian resignation which has been 
evinced by the women of this garrison. They have animated us by their 
example. Many, alas! have been made widows, and their children father- 
less, in this cruel struggle. But all such seem resigned to the will of Pro- 
vidence ; and many, among whom may be mentioned the honoured names of 
Birch, of Polehampton, of Barbor, and of Gall, have, after the example of Miss 
Nightingale, constituted themselves the tender and solicitous nurses of the 
wounded and dying soldiers in the hospital.’’ 

The Governor-General, after recapitulating the substance of Brigadier 
Inglis’s despatch, issued the following order. 

** Every officer and soldier, European and Native, who has formed part of 
the garrison of the Residency, between the 29th of June and the 25th of 
September last, shall receive six months’ batta. Every civilian in the Co- 
venanted service of the East India Company who hus taken part in the de- 
fence of the Residency within the above-named dates, shall receive six 
months’ batta, at a rate calculated according to the military rank with 
which his standing corresponds. Every Uncovenanted civil officer or volun- 
teer who has taken a like part shall receive six months’ batta, at a rate to 
be fixed according to the functions and position which may have been as- 
signed to him. Every Native commissioned officer and soldier who has 
formed part of the garrison shall receive the order of merit, with the increase 
of pay attached thereto, and shall be permitted to count three years of addi- 
tional service. The soldiers of the 13th, 48th, and 71st Regiments of Native 
Infantry, who have been part of the garrison, shall be formed into a regi- 
ment of the line, to be called the Regiment of Lucknow; the further con- 
stitution of which, as regards officers and men, will be notified hereafter.” 

Sir Colin Campbell’s despatch describing his operations for the relief of 
Lucknow contains some passages that characterize the nature of the work 
— by him and the troops. Thus, he says of the assault of the 

underbagh by the 93d Highlanders and 4th Punjaub Infantry—the 
breach being a “ small opening in the wall” — 

“*There never was a bolder feat of arms; and the loss inflicted on the 
enemy, after the entrance of the Secunderbagh was effected, was immense ; 
more than 2000 of the enemy were afterwards carried out.” 


The attack on the Shah Nujeef, a domed mosque, surrounded by a 
loopholed garden-wall, brought out the fighting qualities of Captain | 
Peel— 


He led “up his heavy guns with extraordinary gallantry within a few 

ards of the building, to batter the massive stone walls. The withering 

re of the Highlanders effectually covered the Naval Brigade from great 
loss ; but it was an action almost unexampled in war. Captain Peel be- 
oe very much as if he had been laying the Shannon alongside an enemy’s 

gate.’ 

After he had communicated with the Residency, Sir Colin says—- 

**T had the inexpressible satisfaction, shortly afterwards, of greeting Sir 
James Outram and Sir Henry Havelock, who came out to meet me before 
the action was at an end. The relief of the besieged garrison had been ac- 
complished. The troops, including all ranks of officers and men, had work- 
ed strenuously and persevered boldly in following up the advantages gained 
in the various attacks. Every man in the force had exerted himself to the 
utmost, and now met with his reward. It should not be forgotten that these 
exertions did not date merely from the day that I joined the camp; the va- 
rious bodies of which the relieving force was composed having made the 
longest forced marches from various directions to enable the Government of 
India to save the garrison of Lucknow. Some from Agra, some from Alla- 

—all had alike undergone the same fatigues in pressing forward for 

the attainment of this great object. Of their conduct in the field of battle, 
the facts narrated in this despatch are sufficient evidence, which I will not 
weaken by any eulogy of mine.” 

Among the names of the large number of officers brought under the 
favourable notice of the Governor-General is that of a Native ofticer— 

“T must not omit to name in the most marked manner Subadar Gokul 
Sing, 4th Punjaub Rifles, who in conjunction with the British officers led 
the 4th Punjau Rifles at the storming of Secunderbagh, in the most daring 
manner.” 


€ hing —tIntelligence from Hongkong comes down to the 29th No- 
vember, Everything was reported to be in readiness for the attack on 
Canton. It had not taken place because two ships, bringing 1000 Ma- 
rines, were still at sea. The Russian and French Ministers were at 
Macao; whither Lord Elgin was going on a yisit. The American Min- 
ister lived on board the Minnesota. 

Quit th Statrs.—The Canada arrived at Liverpool on Monday, 
with advices from New York to the 30th December. 

General Walker has been arrested, with all his men, at Punta Arenas, 
and conveyed to Washington a prisoner on parole, but set free by 
General Cass. It appears that on the 4th December, Colonel Anderson, 
with fifty of Walker’s men, had seized fort Castillo, and four river 
steamers. On the 6th, Commodore Paulding, in the United States flag- 
ship Wabash, with the war-steamer Fulton under his orders, and the 
British ship of war Brunswick, anchored off Greytown. On the 7th, 
Commodore Paulding placed himself in communication with Walker ; 
informing him, a propos of insults offered to the officers of the Saratoga, 
that, should any person belonging to the Commodore’s command receive 


injury from Walker, and his “lawless adventurers,” the penalty to 
alker should be “a tribute to humanity.” He concluded by a 
summons— 


‘Now, sir, you and your fellows are here in violation of the laws of the 
United States, and greatly to its dishonour, making war upon a people with 
whom we are at peace ; and, for the sake of humanity, public and private 
justice, as well as what is due to the honour and integrity of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I command you, and the people associated here, 
with you, to surrender your arms without delay, and embark in such ves- 
sels as I may provide for that pw ‘— 

To enforce this summons, Gummatens Paulding sent on shore an 
armed force of 400 men under Captain Engle. On receiving the sum- 
mons to surrender, Walker said, “‘I surrender, and am under your 
orders.” ‘Then, sir,” said Captain Engle, “ haul down your flag.” 
He immediately ordered it down, and, it is said, wept. Captain Engle 
then said, “ I am very sorry to see you here; I would like to 
see an officer of your ability in command of regular troops.” Walker's 
men were in the Fulton. Walker himself was sent on board 
the Wabash. Here he gave a written pledge to surrender himself to 
Captain Rynders, United States Marshal of New York; and he was sent 
thither in a mail-steamer. Walker reached New York on the 27th No- 
vember. On the following day he surrendered himself to the New York 








Marshal ; who received him in a most friendly way, grasped him by the 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘ As Captain Rynders, General Walker, I am 
most delighted to see you; but as Marshal, you know, General, it is a 
different thing altogether.” Walker then handed to the Marshal a letter 
from Commodore Paulding containing the following passage— 

“With the naval force of this squadron J arrested General Walker on 
Punta Arenas, on the 8th instant, for a violation of the neutrality-laws of 
the United States, he having set on foot in the United States an unlawful 
military organization to make war on a people with whom we are at ey 
and was at the time of his arrest at the head of said organization, in act 
of making war as above stated.’’ 

Captain Rynders invited his prisoner to accompany him to Washing- 
ton; and they went, Mr. T. F. Meagher “ of the Sword” making one 
of the party. Walker’s entry into Washington was triumphant, “a 
concourse of people” cheering him. Walker and Rynders called _ 
General Cass, the Secre of State. “* General Cass said, that the Exe- 
cutive Department of the Government did not recognize Walker as a pri- 
soner, and that it was only through the action of the judiciary that he 
could be lawfully held to answer any charge against him. Marshal 

tynders then informed Walker that he had no authority to detain him 
further; and both withdrew.” 

In his report to General Cass, Commodore Paulding says— 

‘* Walker came to Punta Arenas from the United States, having in viola- 
tion of law set on foot a military organization to make war upon a people 
with whom we are at peace. He landed there with armed men and muni- 
tions of war, in defiance of the guard of a ship-of-war placed there to pre- 
vent his landing. With nothing to show that he acted by authority, he 
formed a camp, hoisted the Nicaraguan flag, called it the head-quarters of 
the army of Nicaragua, and signed himself the Commander-in-cbief. With 
this pretension he claimed the right of alawful government over all persons 
and things within sight of his flag. Without right or authority, he landed 
fifty men at the mouth of the River Colorado, seized the port of Castillo on 
the San Juan river, captured steamers and the goods of merchants in tran- 
sit to the interior; killed men and made prisoners of the peaceful inhabit- 
ants, sending to the harbour of San Juan del Norte some thirty or forty 
men, women, and children, on the steamer Morgan. : 

‘* Captain Ommanney, of her Britannic Majesty’s ship Brunswick, offered 
to codperate with me in removing the party from Point Arenas ; but as they 
were my countrymen, I deemed it proper to decline the participation of a 
foreign tlag.’’ ; 

The Daily News New York correspondent gives some further informa 
tion, forming a curious pendant to these transactions. 

“ The excitement consequent on the arrest of General Walker by Commo- 
dore Paulding is increasing throughout the States. The enlistment of Fili- 
busters for Nicaragua is progressing with much spirit in various places. 
Eight hundred men have left Texas for Nicaragua, and there are about 1400 
here awaiting shipment. A despatch from Washington says that Walker 
demands that Government shall convey him back to Nicaragua in a national 
vessel, and salute his flag on arriving at the Isthmus, Welkcr 4s about to 
proceed 3 Now vrieans. where the exenemenuy an us favour is Intensé, 
Commodore Paulding, by whom Walker's arrest was effected, has been 
ordered home for trial by court-martial.” 

Civil war has broken out in Kansas. Several are reported to haye 
been killed and wounded on both sides; and it is even said that the 
Free-Soilers had engaged the “‘ Government troops.” General Lane oc- 
cupied an intrenched position, “determined to fight the Government 
dragoons if they made an attack.” The vote for “Slavery” or “ No- 
Slavery’ on the 21st December seems to have resulted in favour of 
slavery, in consequence partly of the inaction of the Free-Soilers and of 
an invasion of Missourians. General Denver had assumed the office of 
Governor. Mr. Cass had replied to the late Governor Walker; rebuking 
him for his refusal to obey and for his criticism on the acts of the President. 
General Cass vindicates the course pursued by Mr. Buchanan in Kansas, 

There are better accounts of the Utah expedition, and evidences of a 
more resolute spirit of resistance on the part of the Mormons, 


Phisrellaucons. 


The first Cabinet Council since Christmas was held at Lord Palmer- 
ston’s official residence on Thursday. All the Ministers, now fifteen 
strong, were present ; the Marquis of Clanricarde for the first time. A 
second Council, also fully attended, was held yesterday in the same place. 

The Glode states that ‘the Government of India has ordered an in- 
quiry for the purpose of ascertaining whether the statements made by the 
Friend of India as to the treatment of the King of Delhi and his son are 
true.” . 





The rate of mortality in London is still high. The number of deaths 
last week was 1327, that is only 26 under the amount of the corrected 
average. No comparison can be instituted between the number who died 
in the last and in the preceding week, because the latter was increased 
by the Coroners’ returns for the month. Eight persons between ninety 
and ninety-cight, and one a hundred-and-one years of age, died last week. 
The Registrar-General reports an improvement in the quality of water 
supplied to London, though it is still far from being pure. 


The obituary contains a record of the death of an uncompromising Tory, 
one of the last of the race—George William Finch-Hatton, tenth Earl of 
Winchilsea and fifth Earl of Nottingham. He died on the 8th instant, at 
Haverholme Priory, Sleaford, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. He 
will be remembered for his stanch adherence to Toryism ; his fierce oppo- 
sition to Catholic Emancipation; the violence of his language ; his invec- 
tives against O’Connell; his duel with the Duke of Wellington; his 
absence from the House of Lords for many years after the passing of the Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill ; his return, although he had pledged himself never to “p 
pear therein again ; and his latest exhibitions in Parliament, on Maynooth, 
the Corn-laws, and the Jew Bill. It is remarked that he said and did thin 
in the House of Lords so outrageous that they were not reported. But while 
everybody censured his violence, nobody doubted his honesty. Lord Win- 
chilsea was thrice married, and connected by marriage with the families of 
Montrose, Bagot, and Rice. His eldest son by his second marriage, hitherto 
known as Lord Maidstone, succeeds to the title and estates, 


The Morning Post is at pains to make it known that the Princess Royal 
has personally selected her own bridesmaids. These are the chosen ones— 
the Lady Cecilia Gordon Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond ; the 
Lady Susan Pelham Clinton, daughter of the Duke of Newcastle ; the Lad 

Susan Murray, daughter of the Duke of Athole ; the ieay Katherine 
ton, daughter of the Marquis of Abercorn; the dy Emma wage = Ly 
daughter of the Earl of Derby ; the —_ Constance Villiers, yory of the 
Earl of Clarendon ; the Lady Victoria Noel, daughter of the Earl of Gains- 
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borough ; and the Lady Cecilia Molyneux, daughter of the Countess of Sef- 
ton. St is stated ‘‘ that each of these young ladies has long enjoyed the per- 
sonal friendship of the Princess Royal.” 

A Mr. Raney of the United States exhibited at Windsor, on Wednesday, 
before the Queen and Prince Consort, the great powers he possesses over 
horses. He began with a wild colt from the Prince’s farm. ‘‘ After being 
alone with the animal about an hour-and-a-half, the Royal party entered, 
and found Mr. Raney sitting on his back without holding the rein, the horse 
standing perfectly quiet. Mr. Raney then made a few remarks in regard to 
his great experience in the treatment of this noble animal. A drum was 
afterwards handed to Mr. Raney, which he beat with fury whilst sitting on 
the horse’s back, without the colt exhibiting any signs of fear. The Royal 
party afterwards withdrew for a few minutes, and on their return found the 
animal lying down and Mr. Raney knocking its hind-legs together, one of 
which he put against his face. Afterwards, a restive horse, from Mr. Ander- 
son’s stables in London, which Mr. Raney before handled, was brought in ; 
this horse was placed at one end of the riding-house alone, Mr. Raney went 
to the other end, and at his command the horse walked quietly up to him. 
He then made the horse lie down, in the presence of the Queen; when Mr. 
Raney crawled between his hind-legs, ont over him in various ways. Mr. 
Raney then rolled the horse on its back ; the horse afterwards was placed in 
various positions, in which -it stood without holding and without a bridle. 
A third horse, selected by Mr. Meyers, the riding-master, as a very nervous 
animal, was then brought in, and in a few minutes afterwards it was made 
by Mr. Raney to do all which had been done by the other horses.’’ It is 
stated that Mr. Raney has imparted the secret to Major-General Airey, in 
confidence. 

Mr. Henry Rogers, the author of ‘‘ The Eclipse of Faith,’ has become 
Principal of Lancashire Independent College, a post vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Vaughan. 

A Civil List pension of 1507. has been granted to the daughters of the late 
Dr. Paris; and the eldest son has received from Mr. Justice Cresswell an 
appointment in the new Court of Probate. 








There has been some discussion in the press of late as to the effect of 
using arsenic in colours for paper-hangings; some pergons alleging that 
arsenious fumes are given off from walls covered with such paper, while the 
manufacturers declare that the arsenical colours are innoxious. However, a 
ao, Dr. Alexander Halley, of Harley Street, in a letter to the 

imes on Monday, states positively that his health was several times se- 
riously affected by working in a study the walls of which had been recently 
covered with a paper coloured by an arvenical preparation. He occupied 
the room some hours of an evening; there was a gas-burner init. By the 
first attack he was completely prostrated ; when he got better he returned 


to his study; on several occasions his health again suffered. At length he | 


read a statement respecting arsenical paper-hangings. He tested the colour 
on the wails of his study—there was arsenic in the green: he tested the air 
of the room—he obtained crystals of arsenious acid on a test-paper. The 
poisonous paper was removed: another substituted; and Dr. Halley's 

anals -- % , *- > 4 . . > > 
iedaees uO s0Ng.. ouffora. It wonld seem probable that tue combustion of 
the gas produced the serious results in Dr. Halley’s case: common air pro- 
duces no very marked effect, the amount of arsenic given off being inappre- 
ciable. 

A new mode of clarifying sugar, by means of a solution of soap, has been 
It was in- 
vented by Mr. Garcia, formerly a Louisiana refiner. By this process a 
beautiful sugar is obtained, and the cane-juice yields more. 


It is stated that the Army authoritics intend to establish a regular corps 
of ‘* Rifle Instructors,’ the head-quarters to be the successful School of 
Musketry at Hythe. 

The dead-letter room at the Post-office has been rendered endurable in 
cold weather by the introduction of hot-water pipes. 





Times are changed. Mr. Aytoun, a landowner on the line of the new 
West-of-Fife Mineral Railway, has presented the company free of charge 
with what land they required on his estate, as he considers the railway will 
enhance the value of his property. [He must be a bad hand at driving 
a bargain. } 

The number of persons sent out to Australia by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners last year was 24,662. Seventy ships, sailing from Liverpool, Ply- 
mouth, or Southampton, were employed. 


Sattler, the murderer of Detective Thain, has been respited for three 
weeks, ‘* not from any doubt as to the merits of the case, but to give time 
for the argument and decision on a point of law which has arisen and been 
reserved for the Court of Criminal Appgal, by Mr. Justice Crompton, in a 
case tried before him upon the circuit, which has a material bearing upon 
that of Sattler.” 

The most extensive fire that has yet visited South Australia occurred on 
the 9th November, at Porte Adelaide. It broke out at an ironmonger’s ; 
the engines were inefficient ; the flames spread fast; and three hotels, 
twelve shops, the branch of the Union Bank, sixteen cottages, and some 
out-buildings, were swept away. The loss is variously estimated at from 
100,000/. to 250,0007. 


pax POSTSCRIPT. a 


Telegraphic despatches from India, forwarding summaries of the 
Bombay mail of the 24th December, arrived in London yesterday even- 
ing. e is addressed to ‘‘ Sir James Melvill, East India House,” and 
is signed by Mr. Anderson, the’ Bombay Secretary ; the other is from the 
Malta correspondent of the Times. e intelligence forwarded is of no 
great moment. The official despatch is as follows— 

“ The F ocing of Futtehpore, pressed by insurgents, have abandoned 
part of their intrenchments, and have taken up another and more secure 
position. 

“A column from Delhi, under Colonel Seaton, attacked a body of in- 
surgents at Genigre [Genowree?] on the Neemuddy [?] river, and de- 
feated them, killing 150, and taking three guns out of four. Three officers 
were killed and one wounded on our side. 

‘“* Brigadier Whitelock’s column had arrived at Secunderabad on Decem- 
ber 14, en route for Saugor. The insurgents in the neighbourhood of 
Jubbulpore were attacked on the 25th of November by a detachment of 
the 47th Madras Native Infantry, without any decisive result. Rein- 
forcements were advancing to Jubbulpore. 

“The Rajah of Amjheera and his Minister have been tried and sentenced 
todeath. The Minister has been hanged. The sentence on the Rajah 
awaits the confirmation of the Government of India, Other executions 
have also taken place. 











; such su 





‘“‘Punjaub, Scinde, and Bombay all quiet. No further Bheel depredationg 
are reported, and quiet prevails generally.”’ 

The newspaper despatch adds, that the column on the march from 
Delhi was the guard of the large convoy of stores en route to Cawnpore. 
Madras, Bombay, and the Punjaub were tranquil. The only scrap of 
news from Cawnpore (unless the Futtehpore referred to in the India House 
despatch be the Futtehpore in the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna) is 
that Brigadier Grant’s victory over the Gwalior men was won at Sheoraj- 
pore, which js a small town with a bazaar on the Ganges, twenty-one 
miles North-west of Cawnpore. The absence of Calcutta news, it is sup- 

osed, has been caused by the breaking of the telegraph somewhere in the 
Nagpore district. 

The following letter from Cawnpore—interesting as a picture, and as 
filling up an hiatus in the recent accounts—has been placed in our hands 
by a friend at present in London, who has extensive relations with India, 
The letter was addressed to an eminent house in Calcutta; and although 
the writer speaks with the ardour and keen sight of a military enthusiast, 
he is himself a merchant of high standing. 

** Cownpore, December 2. 

“My last was dated 26th November. In it I mentioned an engagement 
with the enemy some eight miles out of the city. That victory, if I may so 
call it, ended by our force changing their position from a good to a bad en- 
campment, and falling back nearer the city. Although the enemy got a 
drubbing, and we pursued about a mile and a half, still on the same evening 
they followed up our troops, and had very strong reinforcements during the 
night. Next day, the 27th, I had her’ & got through my morning’s work 
when a number of Natives reported to me that the mutineers were down 
upon us, and advised, indeed urged me, to rush into the intrenchment. I 
delayed, to have my breakfast, to fortify myself for the day ; and afterwards 
went to see the authorities; all of whom laughed at any idea of danger, al- 
though we heard the fighting going on distinctly about half a mile from my 
house. It was so near that Captain Sankey of the Madras Engineers and 
myself went to see the fun. I could not resist the temptation of witnessing 
an engagement so near. Our force must have been nearly 2000 strong; but 
the strength of the enemy was unknown, I may say despised, until they 
completely outflanked us. About this time, one of the aides-de-camp cawie 
up with a report to General Windham that the rebels were attacking the 
fort; when the order for a retreat was given. Soon after this, however, 
they found out that it was a false alarm, and an attempt was made to re- 
cover our position. But it was too late, and our ground was lost, the enem 
having taken advantage immediately of our move. A general panic followed, 
and every one who could rushed into the intrenchments, on the 27th about 


4 p.m. 

** We have been here ever since, besieged by an army of from 20,000 to 
30,000 men. No mails have gone ont or come in since the 26th; conse- 
quently I could not write. An attempt is being made today to send a cos- 
sid; and I wyite these few lines in the hope they may reach you. 

‘+ Un the 28th our troops went out to attack the enemy. H. M. 64th 
made one of the bravest charges that could be ; having with only 170 nen 
charged and taken four guns, which they spiked. But, for want of support, 
they lost them again; the cavalry having come down upon them, and killed 
six officers and some 63 men killed and wounded. The officers’ names are 
Colonel Wilson, Brigadier, wounded through the left cheek severely—he 
died a few hours afterwards ; Major Stirling, killed, cut down at the guise; 
Captain Morphy, Brigade-Major ; Captain or Major Macrae, Quartermastor- 
General, also killed at the guns; two officers missing, Lieutenant Mackin- 
non and Lieutenant Gibbon. It is said that they were taken prisoners, one of 
them hung on our own gallows, the other tied to a waggon-wheel and long 
tortured, being beaten with shoes upon the face, &c. All this is very dis- 

as Colonel Woodford of the Rifies was also killed on the 28th; and 

is body, only just now brought in, is being interred a few yards from me. 
Colonel Kelly, of the 82d or 34th, was slightly wounded on the 27th: I 
was close to kim atthe time. I think nothing now of the shells and round- 
shot, musket-balls, &c., whizzing about our heads, and passing through our 
tents. An officer, whose name I do not know, was shot through the head 
whilst at dinner. 

«On the evening of the 27th or 28th, the Commander-in-chief arrived 
from Lucknow, and came over the river at once, after a march of thirty 
miles, leaving his camp two miles across the river. They came on next 
day. Yet nothing has been done beyond keeping the enemy at a respectful 
distance with our heavy guns. I hear that Lucknow cannot be taken with 
less than 30,000 tr ; certainly not fewer than 20,000 Europeans ure 
required, Many of the officers - A have returned tell me so. 

“* Could you believe it, nevertheless it is perfectly true, notwithstanding 
all we have heard about the starving garrison, that the force came away 
with full four hundred camel-loads of provisicns—discovered only two or 
three days before they left Lucknow. Had General Outram known they 
had such a prize, he could have held out casily till January or February. 
Ladies would have given gold, in fact any price, to know that they had 

pplies, a short time before. Is not all this kind of management dis- 
graceful r” 


Very few additional details of the attempted assassination of the French 
Emperor have come to hand. The Daily News correspondent, how- 
ever, in a letter dated “Thursday midnight,” furnishes an account of the 
execution of the scheme— 

‘« Just as the Imperial carriage drew up to the peristyle of the Opera, a 
large hand-grenade, thrown, it is supposed, from ove of the houses opposite, 
fell upon the pavement within a few inches of the vehicle, burst with 
terrible force, and flung deadly projectiles in all directions. Two or three 
seconds afterwards, another shell of the same kind struck the roof of the 
Imperial carriage, before the Emperor and Empress had had time to alight. 
A third quickly followed, launched with deadly aim, and bursting as effect- 
ively as the former two. This closed the murderous campaign, Their 
Majesties escaped—and their escape is almost miraculous—with the slightest 
possible scratch from splinters of broken glass: they have each a little 
mark on the nose. But the Emperor’s hat was knocked to pieces by the 
projectiles ; so that he was literally within an inch of his death The 
consternation which this dreadful event must have occasioned among the 
Court party and the company on the steps of the Operahouse may be con- 
ccived. Besides the noise of the explosion, there was the rattle of the 
broken glass which fell like hail both inside and outside the house. At 
least two hundred pancs of the glass doors must have been broken. Some 
of the ladies stepping out of their carriages found their white satin shoes 
steeped in pools of blood.” 

Among the persons arrested are Count Orsini and one Pierri. It is stated 
that “ five minutes before the attempt, M. Hébert, of the Police, met at 
the corner of the Rue Lepelletier an Italian named Pierri, whose return 
to France had only been ascertained on Tuesday night. n the arrest of 
Pierri, he was found to have about him a six-shot revolver, a grenade 
similar to those that exploded, and aponiard. _ In the course of the night, 
thanks to the researches of the Police, the authors and accomplices of the 
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attempt were arrested.” The number of killed, according to the later re- 


is five. 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated yesterday evening, says— 
“The Emperor and Empress drove out today at three o’clock in an open 
caléche, without any escort, through the streets of Paris. They were en- 
thusiastically cheered by the people.” 

M. D’Argout, for many years Governor of the Bank of France, in the 
reign of Louis Philippe, under the Republic, and the Empire, died yes- 
terday. 

Anew Ministry has been formed at Madrid, composed as follows— 

“*M. Isturitz, President and Foreign Affairs; General Espelata, War ; 
Sanchez Ocana, Finances; Fernandez de la Hoz, Justice; Ventura Diaz, 
Interior ; General Quesada, Governor-General of Madrid.” 

. Ratazzi, who filled the office of Minister of the Interior in Pied- 
mont, has resigned. His successor has not yet been appointed. 





The Queen returned to Buckingham Palace from Windsor Castle yes- 
terday afternoon. Soon after her arrival, she gave audience to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, ‘“‘on his return from Constantinople on leave of 
absence.” The Prince Consort inspected the arrangements at St. James’s 
Palace in the course of the afternoon. Soon after five o’clock, Prince 
Frederick Charles, Prince Frederick Albert, and Prince Adalbert of Prus- 
sia, arrived at Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Wales met them at 
the railway station, and the Prince Consort received them at Bucking- 
ham Palace. In the evening her Majesty gave a grand dinner. 

The Gazette of last night contains a general order issued by the Com- 
mander-in-chief, promoting Colonel John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, of the 
32d Regiment, to the rank of Major-General, ‘“‘ for his enduring fortitude 
and persevering gallantry in the defence of the Residency of Lucknow, 
for eighty-seyen days, against an overwhelming force of the enemy.”’ 

The Gazette states that the Queen has conferred the Victoria Cross 
upon Lieutenant Joseph P. H. Crowe, of the 10th Foot, for being first 
to enter a redoubt in front of Bushrut Gunge on the 12th August; 
upon Lieutenant Henry Marshman Havelock, for his gallant volunteer 
leading of the 64th in his father’s first action at Cawnpore; and upon 
Privates Thomas Hancock and John Purcell, of the 9th Lancers, for 
gallantly aiding Brigadicr Grant when his horse was shot before Delhi. 


At a meeting of the Surrey Society for the Protection of Discharged 
Prisoners, at Kingston last night, speeches were delivered by Lord St. 
Leonards and Lord John Russell, which will attract considerable atten- 
tion. In describing the difficulties of those who relapse into crime, Lord 
John Russell drew a distinction between those whose position in life enables 
them to obtain help from their relatives, and those who are helpless, It 
was the good fortune of persons like those who composed the meeting that 
they had better means to meet their engagements than the poor had, and 
so escaped from the penalty of their vices. Lord St. Leonards con- 
trasted the ease with which crime can be prevented or punished with the 
immense difficulty attending the treatment of a discharged prisoner. He 
admitted that ticket-of-leave men are often guilty of great hypocrisy in 
prison ; but he greatly blamed the Government for discharging them in 
large batches in the winter season, when the honest could scarcely obtain 
a livelihood, and thus in a manner forcing them back upon their former 
predatory habits. In default of transportation, Lord St. Leonards de- 
manded public works, on which discharged prisoners could fall back for 
employment, 

A murder, at Over Darwen, near Blackburn, is exciting much attention 
in the North. The body of Robert Kershaw, an old man, was found under a 

ile of coals in the cellar of his own house on Wednesday. Information that 
it was there had been given by his son Robert; who stated that he had de- 
rived the knowledge from his brother Thomas. He says that Thomas roused 
him out of his sleep, and said—‘ I’ve something horrible to tell thee ; but 
thee mustn’t tell nobody about it.”’ Robert asked what it was, and Thomas 
said, ** When 1 came home I found father dead in the house. Mother did 
it, but we'll all get taken up for it.” Afterwards he added, “‘ I took the 
body down-stairs and buried it in the coals.” Robert got up, went to the 
cellar, found the body, rai out, and gave information. Mrs. Kershaw is 
said to be partially insane. Her son Thomas has hitherto borne a really 
geod character. 





A meeting of deputics from various Metropolitan parishes was held 
yesterday, in the Vestry-room of St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, to de- 
vise a joint course of action for controlling the nightly street nuisance. 
The Reverend J. E. Kemp occupied the chair. It was resolved, that 
there ought to be a more stringent administration of the Police Act; that 
the law should be so altered that the evidence of five householders and 
the police would be sufficient to convict the keepers of disorderly houses ; 
that night-houses of entertainment should be placed under efficient con- 
trol ; and that power should be given to the local authorities to prosecute 
the importers of foreign women of immoral character. 





The Indépendance Belge quotes a letter from Algiers, reporting that M. 
Jules Gérard, the great lion-killer, had at last ended his career, as he 
had been devoured by a lion. It is candidly added that there are no details. 
The writer of the letter at Algiers must have been imposed upon: if any 
lion told him that he had eaten M. Gérard, it must have been mere brag on 
the part of the king of beasts, either intended to veil the pangs of an empty 
stomach or to show up penny-a-lining in Algeria. M. Jules Gérard was, 
as we have stated Lasewheone, at the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London on Monday last. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcHANGR, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Business this week in the English Market has been wholly unimportant ; 
operations having been extremely limited. The fluctuation has been 
between 95) and 944. There has been a tendency to lower prices, but the 
general expectation of a further reduction in the Bank rate of interest 
assisted in keeping the market tolerably firm: yesterday the rate was 
lowered from 6, at which it had been fixed on the 7th instant, to 5 per cent. 
The market for Consols, however, has been very inactive. Today a slight 
héaviness has existed all round; the attempt upon the life of the Emperor 
and Empress of the French tending to produce a certain gloominess, al- 
though not to the extent that might have been anticipated. Money has 
been exceedingly cheap throughout the week; loans on Government Se- 
curities obtainable at as low a rate as 3 per cent. Consols opened on 
Monday at 96 954; fell to 94} ; and after reaching 954 again, finally close 
this afternoon at my 943. Bank Stock, 222 224. New Three per Cents, 
943 95. Exchequer Bills, 22 26 premium. 





| stopped pay ment : liabilities 50,000/. 


Throughout the week the Foreign Market has been excessively buoyant ; 
nearly all descriptions of stock having maintained the late advance. Turkish 
Four per Cents at one time reached 105} ; but subsequently relapsed to 104} 
105. Turkish Six per Cents have been steady at about 98} 99. Sardinian 
has risen 2 per cent; the price now being 88} 89. The settlement of the 
Foreign Account this day has off most satisfactorily ; money plentiful 
at from 2 to 3 percent. Brazilian closes at 100 102; Mexican, Jo ; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 78 80 ; Peruvian Three per Cents, 53 55; 
Buenos Ayres, 96 98; Venezuela Active, 31 33; Spanish Active, 41 42; 
a Deferred, 25} 26}; Turkish Six per Cents, 98 98}; Turkish, 104} 


In the Railway Share Market a great deal of business has been done at 
much higher prices. Great Western have advanced 2}, London and North- 
Western 1}, Midland Stock }, London and Brighton 4, Great Northern 4 
and Caledonian 1 per cent. The fortnightly settlement took place today, an 
Contangos generally have ruled very heavy. The markets close this after- 
noon somewhat flatter: Caledonian, 45 45}; South-Eastern, 22) 223; 
London and Brighton, 111 113; Great Northern, 25} 26; Great Western, 
61 614; Midland, 94} 94} ; London and North-Western, 100} 1004 ; London 
and South-Western, 494 493 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 94} 944. 

Indian Shares drooped slightly towards the approach of the Account ; but 
the market is recovering. East Indian, 109 110; Great Indian Peninsula, 
213 22; Madras 20/7. Shares, 21 21}. 

In French Shares, a fall during the week has taken place of about 1 per 
cent: Paris and Lyons, 35 35}; Northern of France, 38} 39; Paris and 


Strasbourg, 273 28}. 
Sarurpay, TwE.vs o’CLock. 
An increase of 713,914/. is shown in this week’s Bank return of bullion, 
making the total amount 13,357,107/. There is scarcely anything stirring 
this morning on the Stock Exchange. Consols are steady at 949 943. Fo- 
reign Stocks and Railway Shares are at yesterday’s rates. 
Saturpay, One o’CLock. 
There is no change whatever to notice in the price of Stocks and 
Shares all round. Consols haye been 94} 94] all the morning without 
the least fluctuation. These are the latest quotations —Caledo- 
nian, 90}; Eastern Counties, 635; Great Northern, 103}; Great 
Western, 61}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 943; London, Brighton, and 
South Coast, 111}; London and North-Western, 1004; Manchester Bhef- 
field and Lincolnshire, 40; Midland, 943; North British, 55} ; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 99; Ditto York, oint Stock Banks—British North 
American, 58; English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered, 19; London 
Chartered Bank of Australia, 18}; London and County, 29; Ottoman Bank, 
19}; Union of Australia, 47; Union of London, 24. Miscellaneous-—Lon- 
don General Omnibus Company, 33; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 75. 
3 





3 per Cent Consols ,......... 945 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 5 
Ditto for Account ....,...... 94 Ditto 4 per Cents.........+.. 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... si Mexican 3 per Cents......... 20 = | 
New 3 per Cents ..........+- 943° Peruvian 4) per Cents ....... 77 
Long Annuities ,..........- 2 2 1-16 | Ditto 3 per Cent ............ 5 
Ti: + nrecsnevecaste 222 224 | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853. 44 45 
Exchequer Bills............. 22 6 pm, | Russian 5 per Cents......... 108 110 
SO Sr 221 225 | Ditto 44 per Cents .......... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... 88 92 Spanish 3 per Cents......... 41 42 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 100 102 | Ditto Deferred ...........+. 25] 6 
Belgian 44 per Cents......... 95 97 Sardinian 5 per Cents .....,. 88 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 104 | Swedish 4 per Cents ........ 80 3 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 99 101 | Turkish 6 per Cents......... 98 9 
Danish 3 per Cents .......... 83 5 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed 104 4 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 13th day of Jan. 1858. 
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Mates heed .cccccceccenccese £27 212,405 Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ............+ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion... . 12,737,405 
Sliver Bullion.......cceceeeee - 
£27,212,405 £27,212,405 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capi .- £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
ee 3,653,418 | ding Dead Weight Annuity). £9,191,986 
Public Deposits 2,986,996 Other Securities............0+ 23,849,662 
Other Deposits 19,124,733 | Notes......... ccececcccee 7,540,675 
Seven Days and other Bills... 683,878 | Gold and Silver Coin ......... 619,702 
£41 202,025 | £41, 202,025 


* Lacluding Exchequer, Saving-Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


At a meeting of the Union Bank of Australia, on Monday, a dividend of 
10 per cent for the last six months was declared. The report was ofa very 
favourable character. To meet the requirements of new branches and in- 
creasing business, it was resolved to call up the unpaid amount on the new 
shares. 

The report submitted to the proprietors of the London Discount Com- 
pany, yesterday, showed that the capital of the company was intact at the 
end of the year, and that there was an available balance of 10,128/., subject 
toa reserve for losses by returned bills of 5500/, ‘The Directors recommended 
that the whole balance be carried forward; and the meeting assented. 


The dividend of the Brighton Railway will be 3/. 10s. for the last half- 
year, making 6 per cent for the year. 

As the Leviathan gets nearer to being launched, speculation in the Great 
Eastern Company shares revives: the 20/. shares, all paid-up, sell for rather 
more than 5/.—not a very encouraging sign. 

Messrs. Bannatyne and Son, the first mercantile house in Limerick, have 
Messrs. Arthur and Co., warehouse- 
men of Glasgow, have suspended for a time: their accounts exhibit a sur- 
plus of 70,000/. Messrs. Bairibridge and Son, of Rotherhithe, timber-mer- 
chants, stopped on Monday : liabilities not heavy. Messrs. Gray and Son, 
Canadian merchants, have suspended for 30,000/. 

The intelligence from the manufacturing districts is again more cheerful, 
though no great improvement has occurred. At Manchester, the revival is 
slow ; at Nottingham, there is a rather better feeling in the lace trade ; the 
Staffordshire iron trade is quiet, but in that district, as in others, several 
new failures are announced ; all branches of industry at Sheffield are “* se- 
verely depressed’ ; at Leeds, there are symptoms of improvement; and 
similar reports come from Halifax, Bradford, Leicester, and Kidderminster. 


A prospectus has been issued of a new line to be called the Great Southern 
of India Railwa y. It is proposed to run from the Southern port of Tuticorin 
in the Madras Presidency, vid Madura and Trichinopely, through Tanjore, 
to the port of Nagore, with an ultimate extension from Trichinopoly to the 
Madras line at Salem, The total length is 300 miles; but the first section, 
for which a guarantee is asked on a capital of 1,000,000/., is from Trichino- 
poly to Nagore, a distance of about seventy miles. 

The Australian Steam Clipper Company (Limited) is to be wound-up. It 
is expected that the paid-up capital will be more than sufficient to pay all 
claims. 

The export of sherry wines in 1857, was 50,707 butts; in 1856, 54,611 ; 
in 1855, 43,637. 
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Ohe Wheatres. 


On Tuesday last, Mr. Charles Kean played the character of IHammlet 
for the first time these two years, and the event caused no small excite- 
ment in theatrical circles. It was the part in which he made his regular 
London débit in the year 1838, and was remarkable for a degree of 
elaboration above the average, when other characters were made vehicles 
for rant. The habit of ranting has been dropped by Mr. Kean alto- 
gether ; and it is impossible not to commend the earnestness with which 

has obviously studied all the peculiarities of the character, the dis- 
crimination with which he delivers the calmer speeches, and the force 
with which he depicts the stronger emotions. There is certainly one vir- 
tue possessed by Mr. Charles Kean, and that is artistic conscientiousness. 
Both as actor and as a manager, he does his best with every piece he 
undertakes; and it would be hard to find on the modern stage a cha- 
racter more thoroughly wrought out in every respect than his Hamlet. 

The audience of Tuesday night were enthusiastic in their applause ; 
and we may venture to surmise that in some cases the enthusiasm was 
intended for a sort of Anti-Court demonstration. Although it appears 
that Mr. Kean was invited to take part in the coming “ festival per- 
formances’’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and that he refused of his own 
accord, still there is a strong feeling among theatrical politicians that the 
management of the evening devoted to tragedy should have been in- 
trusted to him alone, and that he could not with a proper sense of dig- 
er an invitation to act made by another director. The partisans 
of Mr. Kean regard the appointment of Mr. Mitchell to the chieftainship 
of the festivities as an unwarrantable deposition of a gentleman who for 
so many years has held with credit the office of ‘‘ Master of the Revels” 
at Windsor; while even the impartial members of the histrionic profes- 
sion are inclined to range themselves on the same side, arguing that one 
manager is not bound to act for the benefit of another, in the absence of 
a direct request from the Court, especially when the festivities cannot 
possibly prove beneficial to the theatres. 


Mr. Lumley’s low-priced performances at Her Majesty’s Theatre come 
to a close, we believe, this evening. From the experience of the past 
year, we may look to such additions to the regular season as matters of 
annual recurrence. Even at the cheap rate at which they are given, we 
may presume that the lessee finds these extra entertainments remunera- 
tive ; but, in order to be so, qualit must in some measure be sacrificed 
to — ; and such is certainly the fact, not only the company but the 
orchestra and the chorus having been much reduced in strength, and the 
ensemble of the performances proportionally impaired. The entertain- 
ment is undeniably well worth the money, and it is natural that it should 
be attractive to that portion of the public who are not in the habit of fre- 
quenting the Italian Opera. It would be a very good thing, indeed, if 
we had a theatre in London where such performances were regularly 
given at such prices. Even though not of the highest quality, they would 
be above the general standard of public taste, and aah se a would have 
the effect of raising it. But whether they should be introduced into 
Her Majesty's Theatre, where performances of the first order have 
usually been given and are expected, is a different question. 

We cannot help thinking that performers, when brought before au- 
diences less critical than those they have been accustomed to, are apt to 
feel the influence of their position, and unconsciously and involuntarily 
to pay less than their usual regard to refinement and delicacy, And— 
with all respect and kindness—we feel constrained to apply this remark 
to the charming and captivating Piccolomini. Charming and captivating 
she continues to be; but it has been observed by many more than us, 
that, in her comic parts, (for instance, in the Figlia del Reggimento,) she 
has latterly been rather too much at her ease, indulging in freedoms of 
by-play more like the broad fun of English farce than the grace and 
elegance for which she herself has been so much applauded. We do 
not wish to dwell upon this subject ; but we hope that the intelligent young 
prima donna may not refuse to take a friendly hint 





ParistaN THEATRICALS, 

By their comedy, Les Faux Bonshommes, (called at the Haymarket 
Double-faced People) MM. Théodore Barriére and Capendu achieved 
such a marvellous success, that they are apparently dazzled by their own 
title. As a pendant to that felicitous production, they have composed 
another comedy, entitled Les Fausses Bonnes Femmes, supposing that a 
public delighted to contemplate falsity in one sex would be pleased to 
view it in the other. The heroine is a lady, who, having lost the heart 
of her lover, has recourse to all sorts of wicked expedients in order to 
compromise the reputation and destroy the happiness of her rival, till at 
last remorse induces her to undo the mischief she has done. This lady is 
the “sham good woman” par excellence, and there are other and fainter 
symbols of feminine duplicity ; but on the whole the piece is a pendant to 
its predecessor more by its title than by its subject, and consequently it 
has scarcely answered the expectations of the public. 

A “revue” on a grand scale, written by M. Roger de Beauvoir, and 
— Paris-Crinoline, was produced at the Ambigu-Comique on Tues- 
day last. 


The funeral of Mademoiselle Rachel, which had been announced for 
Friday, took place on Monday ; and so large was the concourse of people 
in the Place Royale, whence the procession began, that this once famous 

uare was found insufficient to contain them. Many were the celebrities 
who attended on the melancholy occasion. Baron Taylor, M. Geffroy - 
the Théatre Francais), M. Auguste Maquet, and M, Alexandre Dumas the 
elder, were the ror adam the Ministry of State was represented by MM. 
Camille Doucet and Cabanis ; and nearly all the bodies connected with art 
and journalism participated in the ceremony, either personally or by deputy. 
Prayers over the grave, which is in Pére-la-Chaise, were recited in He- 
brew by the Chief Rabbi; and orations were delivered by M. Battaille, 
Vice-President of the Society of Dramatic Artists, by M. Maquet in the 
name of the dramatic authors and composers, and by M. Jules Janin. 
A discourse by some representative of the Théatre Francais was expected, 
and the absence of gy oo the kind occasioned no slight disappoint- 
ment. In the conten a attired in deep mourning was discovered 
kneeling over the newly-closed grave : she proved to be Madame Ristori, 





CrysTat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
January 15th, including season-ticket-holders, 11,918, 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE progress of the movement for University Reform in Scotland 
was strikingly shown by the tone and substance of the speeches 
at the great meeting at Edinburgh, over which Lord Campbell 
presided, and of the resolutions passed, of which we gave a brief 
abstract a fortnight since. Though there has been a good deal of 
writing on the subject, the objects of the movement are still so 
imperfectly understood in England, that probably there is no 
shorter method of making the whole subject intelligible, than to 
copy the leading resolutions in full, They were as follows. 

“1, That the Universities of Scotland, in their present condition, do not afford 
sufficient oe to the attainment of high excellence in literature and 
philosophy ; and that itis matter of national concern that they be strengthened and 
improved, so as to meet the exigencies of the times, and enter successfully into com- 
petition with other great schools of learning. ; ‘. 

“2. That while it is desirable that measures be adopted with a view to raise the 
standard and increase the efficiency of professorial instruction, it is in the highest 
degree important that these objects should be effected in such a manner as to pre- 
serve the distinctive character of the Scottish Universities. 

«3. That it is expedient that an increase be made to the endowments of such of 
the existing Professorships as are not at present adequately maintained, and also 
that retiring allowances be provided for aged and infirm Professors. 

“4, That it isexpedient that new Professorships be established in some depart 
ments of public instruction, of obvious utility and importance, which are not at 
present provided for. 

“5, That it is desirable that the Graduates in each University should have some 
share in its government, and that they should by this and other means be led to re- 
tain a permanent interest in its prosperity and advancement. 

“6. That it would tend greatly to the benefit of our Universities were an im- 
proved system of examination adopted, with a view better to test the progress of the 
students, and to enhance the value of degrees. 

** 7, That in order to give additional value to University degrees, as well as to 
increase the efficiency of professorial instruction, where that may be found neces- 
sary, some endowments are desirable for assistants to the Professors in certain 
existing chairs, such assistants to be selected from among the Graduates.” 


The excitement which this question has called forth in Scot- 
land, and the (not much better, we fear, than) curiosity which 
has attended its progress in England, are natural enough, not to 
say characteristic of its different relations to the two countries. 
For more than a century and a half they have worked together 
harmoniously in legislative harness; but how much they have 
still to learn of each other’s social condition and national pecu- 
liarities, is amusingly exemplified whenever a discussion of this 
kind turns up. 

The great pains taken by all who spoke at the meeting of the 
30th December, to disclaim the remotest intention of superseding 
‘the professorial system,”’ shows that considerable alarm pre- 
vails in Scotland on that head. Tolerably well convinced that 
their Universities are not altogether what these altered times re- 
quire, the people, naturally jealous for the demoeratie basis on 
which education has so long been placed in their country, are in 
dread lest, before they know what they are about, they may find 
established among them some such strongholds of aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness, somnolency, and pedantry, as they know by tradi- 
tion that the English Universities were in the last century, and 
do not know that, stimulated at the outset in a great degree by 
Scotch sarcasms, they have gradually ceased to be. 

In England, on the other hand, many people suppose that the 
Scotch have grown so enamoured of the English University system, 
that they desire to transplant it bodily into their own country. 
Hence great hilarity among gentlemen of that class who conde- 
scend to know nothing about Scotland except that they occa- 
sionally spend a shooting-season there. The Times, as in duty 
bound, ministers to the satisfaction of this class, and, in the face, 
not merely of the universal protests of the leaders of the move- 
ment, (for those might be open to suspicion on account of their 
very intensity,) but of the facts, — ss merry with the folly 
and audacity of those plebeian wretches the Scotch, in fancyin 
that they are entitled to or could profit by the sublime education 
rivileges which are reserved for well-born, heavy-pursed Eng- 
ishmen. 

But what is the consideration that, in our opinion, renders 
nugatory at once the anxiety of the Scotch people and the af- 
fected amazement of the Zimes? The simple fact that the money 
is not ferthcoming ; and that every one who reflects on the sub- 
ject for one minute must know that there is not the slightest 
chance of it. The tutorial system, as established in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and with certain modifications in Dublin, is one 
which presupposes, not merely an income of that affluence and 
splendour which only hereditary endowments of great antiquity 
confer, but a hierarchical system, to cement the University sys- 
tem, administer its revenues, monopolize its chief prizes, and gra- 
dually incorporate it with itself, in a manner from which other 
professions merging in active life are by necessity excluded. Either 
of those wants settles the question of feasibility. It would take 
nine times the annual grant now asked for, or an endowment of 
90,000/. per annum, equivalent to a grant of 3,000,000/. of Consols, 
to place the Universities in the four Scotch cities on the modest 
footing of Dublin University in point of that income, independent 
of fees, without which an adequate establishment of Fellows and 
Tutors is impracticable. To raise them to the level of Oxford 
and Cambridge, many times that amount would be required. 
Why make a noise about a result demanding such preliminaries ? 
The Zimes may make itself me with such a chimera; but 
ae the Scotch people do not exhibit their ordinary — sense 
in allowing the fear of it to hamper the movement in favour of a 
reform which mere considerations of cost are certain to keep with- 
in safe and wholesome limits. Any organic ch: that may arise 
in Scotch university education can caly penal y slow degrees, 
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and will require, as the first condition of its existence, cordial sup- 

rt and great pecuniary liberality on the part of the Scottish 
public at large. ee 

Another mistake very gencrally prevails in England, and per- 
haps to some extent in Scotland, which the Dazly News has op- 
portunely set right. Teaching by Professors is not of very an- 
tique institution in Scotland. Both the name and the functions 
which it describes took their rise in that country since the Union. 
Previously, the teachers were called by the English name of 
Regents, and the teaching was some such modification of the 
tutorial as the circumstances of the country admitted. 

Simultaneously with the development of the professoriat, the cus- 
tom of taking degrees began to fall into disuse, until what is the 
primum mobile of a action in other countries fell into that 
condition of ignominy which Lord Campbell humorously de- 
scribes as existing some fifty years ago. No feature of the Scot- 
tish system occasions such surprise to Englishmen and Irishmen 
as this. But we cannot think it would be accurate to impute it 
merely to accident or neglect. Any one who, having some know- 
ledge of the Scotch people to begin with, attentively examines the 
mele in which professorial teaching works, and the immense 
benefits which it confers on the people in the widest sense of the 
word people, will easily be able to account for degrees falling first 
into disuse and then into contempt. The poverty, the energy, and 
the practical turn of the Scotch people, combined with the great 
earnestness and efficiency of the southern, all contributed to this 
result. The prizes did not exist to which degrees are the stepping- 
stones in less democratic countries ; the people were too poo 
pay for degrees even if they had been of use ; best of all, a large 
majority of the students were anxious to try their fortunes in the 
world. What the Scotch have always wanted of their Universi- 


ties is, not to breed pedants, or drones, or puppies, but men of the | 
In this, it cannot be denied, they have succeeded better | 


world. 
than most. 

Nevertheless, it has long been evident, that with vastly in- 
creased employment and wealth at home, and spheres of adven- 


ture abroad at once wider and more accessible than formerly, the | 


old stimulus to self-improvement, which enabled degrees to be 
dispensed with, has diminished. Formerly, the young Scotch- 
man required a certain amount of cultivation, if 1t were only to 
master a language which was not his vernacular one, and to 
qualify him fora struggle which was in some respects such as hard- 
FY any perseverance but his own could haye overcome, Now, the 

emands of industry and commerce mitigate his anxiety as to his 
future, and too often absorb him before attendance at the uni- 
versity has had time to produce any good effect. Obviously, 
therefore, it is an object of the first importance to bring an 
artificial stimulus in aid of the natural one. The Faculty of Ad- 
vocates is stated to have taken the initiative in according to gra- 
duates the same privileges as are afforded by the English and 
Irish Inns of Court ; and we make no doubt that the heads of the 


Scotch Church would do well to require a university degree of 


all candidates for the ministry. Students of medicine and sur- 
gery have always graduated in their own faculty; but a com- 
ination of general with professional studies would be a de- 
cided advantage to them. On all accounts, therefore, we 
heartily concur in the general wish expressed at the meeting, 
that university education should be made homogeneous and sys- 
tematic, by having in the enforcement of graduation a definite 
and —- aim, which the great majority of the students will 
have adequate motives to pursue. 

Concerning examinations at entrance, we believe opinions are 
more divided. The Scotch people imperfectly understand what 


the words mean; and the poorer among them are naturally ap- | 


—— of the bar they may oppose to the access of their chil- 
en to the Universities. For our part, we look upon entrance- 
examinations as even more essential than degrees. The latter af- 
fect only the progress—are chiefly concerned with the regularity 
and completeness—of study in the Universities themselves. The 
former would be a potent stimulus to the parish and burgh schools 
throughout the country ; and countless thousands of those who 
never go to a university would benefit by the emulation which 
it promoted and the new methods of learning and standards of at- 
tainment which it introduced. Of course, we take it for granted 
that an easy curriculum and moderate standard of excellence will 
be adopted at first, to be raised as the schools improve. Scotch 
parents of all classes ought to be made to understand, that 
wherever such examinations are in use, the amount of knowledge 
requisite for mere admission is of the most moderate and accommo- 
dating character. None but the most incorrigible booby or idler 
need dread such an ordeal. 

Altogether, we look upon entrance-examinations and degrees as 
the alpha and omega of Scotch University Reform—or as the pro- 
moters, with a caiions respect for Scotch prejudices prefer to 
call it, “‘ University Improvement.” As in attaching the chains 
of a suspension-bridge to the embankments at each end, this 
connexion once effected, the rest of the structure will be com- 
paratively easy. And it is well worth remarking, that, so far 
as we are aware, there is no need to wait the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment for a change of this kind. Would it not, then, be the best 
plan to proceed with it at once, and allege it not as a thing con- 
templated, but a thing done, when asking an annual grant from 
Government ? 

With regard to the schools throughout the country, they are, 
we believe, generally admitted to be in an unsatisfactory state. 
A great deal of the benefit of university reform will be lost if 


r to | 


| steps are not taken to increase the stipends of the schoolmasters, 

and introduce improved methods of teaching. It is a general sub- 

ject of complaint in Scotland that the requisitions of the schools 
| in that country are not understood by Englishmen. Here the dif- 
ferences of national character come into play. Many of the 
humbler classes of Scotch and Irish are ambitious of classical 
attainments, while Englishmen in the same rank of life never 
think of such a thing. A taste of this kind is one of the best 
evidences of a natural capacity for civilization in the race 
that manifests it. We have always thought it a great mis- 
take in the National system of education in Ireland, that no 
provision is made to gratify even in an elementary way the 
thirst for classical knowledge. The consequence is, that clever 
lads of the humbler class, who formerly used to learn at a 
| hedge-school enough to} fight their way to college, are now 
altogether shut out from a university career. We hope that 
care will be taken to prevent a like result in Scotland; though 
we are not precisely able to see how all that Dr. Candlish 
stipulates for—which seems to be little short of raising every 
parish school in Scotland to the rank of an English gram- 
mar-school—can be effected. Both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land the close connexion of the national clergy with the schools, 
combined with their great influence over the people, offers 
facilities for the cultivation of classical knowledge at a small 
cost, which do not exist in England ; while the moderate expense 
| of university education in both countries affords opportunities of 
| turning that knowledge to account, which in England are out of 
the question. This is an element in the discussion to which Eng- 
| lishmen do not attach sufficient weight. In England, university 
education that really deserves the name is a privilege of the aris- 
tocratic and the wealthy. In Ireland, and still more in Seot- 
land, universities are entirely in the hands of the middle class, 
with a cordial participation of the benefit for all who can fulfil a 
| few not very onerous conditions, 








THE INDIAN PATRONAGE, 

Every mail that arrives proves the necessity of specially increas- 
ing the administrative strength in India. Tn order to amend the 
mischief that has arisen from the rebellion of a year, to prevent 
rebellion in future, and to enable that great empire to pay its 
own expenses and do greater credit to its rulers, fadia must be 
better governed. But the defects of its government have hitherto 
arisen less from want of capacity in the ruling men than from the 
want of a good system of organization, and competent manning in 
the lower offices. Young civilians or young soldiers, not very 
well fitted for any employment, have been thrust into financial or 
even judicial posts, Ratives have been subjected to a species of 
| political coquetry ; and the result has been universal laxity in 
those lower posts which carry the administration into the heart of 
society. This must all be reformed. Lord Palmerston will have 
to show that his Indian Government provides a better organiza- 
tion and a sounder system of recruitment. But the bill comes be- 
fore Parliament with a strong prejudice against it, at a time when 
the most powerful interests will be arrayed to make the worst of 
those prejudices. Some parts of the measure appear likely to be 
passed over with comparative ease. The transfer of authority to 
the Crown, although something is said about it in the way of 
elocution, is not held up as politically dangerous; the increase to 
the Royal Army might turn a period in a speech or an article, 
but it is not used very largely even for that purpose; nor is the 
increase of power to the local Governors by the greater control 
which they would have over the Native army seriously employed 
for purposes of rhetoric. The opponents fasten upon the patron- 
age difficulty. They argue that the patronage will be absolutely 
increased in amount; will be necessarily exercised with less dis- 
crimination by the Central Executive than it has been by the 
East India Company ; will be more open to abuse ; and will con- 
sequently occasion a worse administration in India, and a great 
| increase of political corruption at home. This argument is the 
master weapon with all the opponents of change: by no one is it 
brought out with more ability than by the Daily News; and the 
engine is applied to weak points of the Ministerial position in the 
following passage. 

“The Zimes undertakes to prove that India will continue to be as much 
the field of the middle classes under the Queen’s as it has been under the 
Company's government. This is grappling with only one half of the ques- 
tion. The objection to vesting the Indian patronage in the Ministers of the 
day is the danger of its being employed by them tostrengthen their political 
| position. This would necessarily lead to two evil consequences, In the 
| first place from the preponderance of the aristocracy in our political parties, 
| there would be danger of all the prizes worth having falling to the lot of 
| those who had good family connexions, even though they had no other re- 
| commendation. In the second place the individuals of the middle classes 
selected for appointments would be apt to be not the most able, but those 
whose friends possessed influence in Parliamentary constituencies. Both of 
these misapplications of patronage would diminish the efficiency of the ser- 
vices in India; the latter would have the additional disadvantage of eradica- 
ting the last vestiges of political purity and independence from the House of 
Commons and its electors, 

The argument that the Indian Administration, civil and military, 
has hitherto been manned principally by the middle class because 
the scene is too distant no not agreeable enough for the superior 
class, is met by the reply that the improved transit has brought 
India nearer, and that the increasing families of the aristocracy 
are rendering them much less nice in matters of appointments 
than they used to be. There is some force in this reply, much 
force in the apprehension that the pressure for place from all classes 
must haye immensely increased within the last few years; but the 
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Daily News fails to establish its assumption that the East India where all elected before, this charter taketh not away the election of the other 


Directors would continue to be better distributors of patronage 
under these altered circumstances. The fact that they have not 
often aspired to seats in the House of Commons, and that when 
they have aspired they have more frequently failed than succeeded, 
goes to prove that the East India Directors, as a body, are not a 
very capable class of men—not able to impress their countrymen 
with their powers, and not therefore very well suited to preside 
over any administrative functions. But it is needless to dwell 
upon any deficiencies in the Company, already doomed. The 
question turns upon that portion of the India Government Bill 
which relates to patronage. A bill for the main object in view 
we shall have to adopt, but in the end that portion of it which 
relates to bt may be framed either by Lord Palmerston 
or by Lord Palmerston’s antagonists. An imperfect bill might 
be carried by him, and might open the way for great mal- 
versation of patronage, to the injury of the country and to his 
discredit. Or his Government may be overthrown, if it prove in- 
competent to grapple with this difficult but urgent part of the 
measure. If is in this section of the bill, therefore, that he will 
require the most concentrated attention and the most assistance. 
o suggestion has hitherto been thrown out which in any way 
meets the difficulty. ‘‘ Competitive examinations” may do some- 
thing, but not much : they may assist in keeping out mere noodles 
or ignoramuses ; they may assist in stimulating parents to give 
their children an education commensurate with the standard of 
examination ; they may to a certain extent winnow the host of can- 
didates: but they cannotdo more. They will in no degree positively 
test the fitness of the candidates for the posts which they seek ; 
they will not apply any tests to qualities which are most required 
in India, They will not enable us, as the war has done, to dis- 
ceyer in embryo the Lawrences, the Havelocks, the Montgomerys, 
tke Colvins, the Inglises, or the Outrams. At active times a re- 
liance upon mere seniority will not serve. The self-working pur- 
chase system cannot be introduced into the civil service, or newly 
introduced into any service. There will be no help for it, but to 
fall back upon the enforcement of responsibility and of a consci- 
entious discrimination among those who distribute the patronage. 
A correspondent of our own suggests a mode in which the re- 
ponsibility may be concentrated with reference to the military 
services, by separating the detailed administration from London 
and concentrating it upon the Government in India, The same 
course might be adopted with regard to the civil service. Our 
correspondent himself points out inconveniences and hazards which 
might arise from the arrangement; but at all events it serves to 
show that the newly-augmented patronage and power may be 
placed under control. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE AS IT NOW IS. 
Tae recent memorial on an educational franchise appears to have 
had on the discussion of the contemplated Reform Bill an in- 
fluence which at first looked strange but which is really no more 
than natural. Not a moment’s question could be raised as to the 
amount of intellect, experience, highmindedness, and social in- 
fluence embodied in the list of signataries ; and there is no doubt 
that the memorial itself only expresses a very general desire for a 
better representation of the thinking portion of the community. 
At the same time, however, men who are in favour of such an 
improvement see that it could not stand alone,—that it must be, 
so to speak, the soul of a measure which would require to have a 
bedy to it; and nowhere do we find a clearer expression of 
the opinion which is gradually gaining ground even in some con- 
servative classes than in the pamphlet published by Sir Eardley 
Wilmot three or four-years ago.* The pamphlet was before its 
day: it set forth an opinion which now commands the sympathy 
of a much more numerous circle; and it is likely to have effects 
at present which it did not produce when it was first published, 
or even when the second edition came out. Sir Eardley Wilmot 
was one of those who signed the memorial ;_ he has since publicly 
explained, that he supported opinion in favour of an educational 
franchise, though he differed from the peculiar form there recom- 
mended, and advised the measure in conjunction with another ex- 
tension of the franchise. There can be little doubt that the char- 
ters which have been successively obtained by the people of this 
country from the governing power recognized the franchise as 
reposing in all freemen ; who might be considered to stand 





forward as resident householders, responsible persons, men form- | 


ing the resident people. At first, in the rural districts this 
class in the main resolved itself into the frecholders. They were 
the persons, not belonging to the noble or knightly classes, who 
were still above a base tenure and exempt from bond. Freedom 
established itself much more early in the towns; and there can 
be no doubt again that those early charters recognized as the 
‘‘ burgesses” to be represented by Members in Parliament those 
who were householders, responsible members of the’ people. 
“Originally, in all boroughs which were not held in demesne of 
the Crown, or were not incorporated by royal charter, the right 
of voting was in the ‘resiant’ (or inhabitant) householder paying 
scot and lot.” Sir Eardley Wilmot brings forward several au- 
thorities for this opinion. 

Coke in his Institutes says—‘ If the King newly incorporate an ancient 
borough, which before sent burgesses to Parliament, and granteth, that cer- 
tain selected burgesses shall make election of the burgesses of Parliament 

* Parliamentary Reform. A Letter to Richard Freedom, Esq., on the Redis- 
tribution, Extension, and Purification of the Elective Franchise. By Sir John E. 
— Bart., Barrister-at-law, Recorder of Warwick. Published by Mr. 
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burgesses ; and so if a city hath power to make ordinances, 
an inane that a ‘einen 4 auuler shall elect burgesses.” ‘Ciera wa 

‘ Accordingly, Mr. Hallam, in his Constitutional History, says—‘ The ori- 
ginal right, as represented by boroughs in the Parliaments of Edward I 
and all of a later creation, where a right of a different character has not been 
expressed in the charter from which they derive their privilege, was in the 
inhabitant householders, resident in the borough and paying scot and lot 
under those words including local rates and probably general taxes.’ (Const. 
History, vol. ii. 200.) 

‘* The admission of householders to the borough franchise was termed by 
the Committee over which Sergeant Glanville presided in 1623, and of which 
Lord Coke, Selden, Finch, and Noy, men of known monarchical principles, 
were members, an inherent common law right.’ 

** Before Mr. Pitt brought in his bill in 1785, he had submitted certain 
proposals for reform in Parliament to Mr. Wyvill ; among which was one to 
the effect, that in the new boroughs proposed to be created, the franchise 
should be conferred on householders paying rates and taxes. He afterwards 
narrowed this proposed extension to the metropolis, and to certain large un- 
represented towns. It is, however, evident that he approved the principle, 
though he limited its application in the measure he proposed.”’ 

Charles James Fox, in speaking on Mr. [Lord] Grey’s motion for 
reform in Parliament, May 26, 1792, commended it as an improvement 
on the plan of Mr. Flood’s plan, who was the first person to suggest 
the idea of extending the representation to householders. ‘ I think that 
it is the most ape 5 recurrence to first principles. I do not mean to 
the first principles of society, nor the abstract principles of representa- 
tion, but to the first known and recorded principles of our constitution. 
According to the early history of England, and the highest authorities on 
our Parliamentary constitution, I find this to be the case. It is the opinion 
of the celebrated Glanville, that in all cases where no particular right inter- 
venes, the common law right of paying scot and lot was the right of election 
inthe land. This, sir, was the opinion of Sergeant Glanville, and of one of 
the most celebrated Committees of which our Parliamentary history has to 
boast ; and this, in my opinion, is the safest line of conduct you can adopt.” 
—~Speech of Mr. Fox, May 26, 1792. 

** The admission of householders to the borough franchise formed part of 
Mr. Brougham’s scheme when he introduced the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform on the 13th of November 1830.”’ 

The right of inhabitant householders paying local and general taxes was 
recognized by Lord John Russell in proposing the Reform Bill of 1831. 

It was equally recognized by Mr. Campbell, now Lord Chief Justice, in 
debate upon that bill, July 5, 1831—* As a lawyer I maintain, without fear 
of being contradicted, that when boroughs were first summoned to send 
Members to Parliament, the terms of burgess and householder were synony- 
mous; and all the inhabitants of a town being free, who were sworn at the 
leet, had a right to share in the elections of Members. It is by a compara- 
tively modern usurpation that the inhabitants at large of such boroughs 
have been deprived of the right of voting.”’ 

And it is to be observed that the pamphlet which was sent round 
with the educational memorial points to the revival of scot and 
lot voting in boroughs as a proper accompaniment of the new fran- 
chise. Here the most recent intelligent opinion comes back to our 
earliest historical institutes, and at the same time harmonizes 
with the opinion of those practical men who stand upon the 
ground where the working class and the middle-class ‘‘ Radical” 
Reformers now meet. Undoubtedly these facts indicate the very 
wide extension of an opinion in favour of household suffrage. 

There is no reason, however, why this large and substantial 
extension of the franchise should not be accompanied by the con- 
struction of other forms of franchise, introducing into Parliament 
the representation of other influences. Hitherto the usurpations 
upon the constitutional rights of the people have gone too much 
in the direction of representing mere ‘‘ property.” Property has 
endeavoured to defend its rights against reaction by the use of 
money, and the abuses at elections have arisen in great part from 
this natural defensive action of wealth. Blackstone describes the 
Members for the University as having been introduced into Par- 
liament ‘‘ to protect the republic of letters,” of course for the 
benefit of the nation. And it would be a great advantage at the 
present day if into the Chamber representing the community 
there could be a larger infusion of independent thought. Our 
late correspondent E, W. F. appears to us to have disposed of the 
mixed educational franchise, and to have shown that the best 
course would be to empower the recognized educated bodies to 
send their own representatives into the House, each profession 
speaking by its members for itself. Sir Eardley Wilmot would 
rte have ‘added twenty votes to the House of Commons: but 
obviously the value of this representation would not lie in the 
dead weight of “ votes” at a division; it would lie much more 
in the moral influence possessed by the members individually and 
asaclass. It is too often supposed that the House of Commons 
is only useful as a chamber for completing public debates and 
for settling public measures by the vote ; whereas it is constantly 
acting as a machine for guiding and creating public opinion; and 
if in the mechanical tide of discussion for some few years past 
the House has sunk to be little more than a voting-machine, with 
small reaction upon public opinion, the fact is one of the worst 
results of its imperfect constitution, Impart to it a more popular 
character, with a more direct infusion of higher feeling and in- 
tellect, and it would resume its cld functions as an assistant in 
creating public opinion, Convictions upon this subject have 
undergone vast change since 1853. We fix upon that date be- 
cause the change is avowed by an esteemed correspondent, and 
we know that it has taken place in the mind of some among the 
highest in this country. Before that year, there had been an 
exaggerated degree of apprehension aroused by the subversive 
excitements of 1848. After the Russian war, our acting states- 
men, our most thinking politicians, have had opportunities of 
observing the patriotic cheerfulness with which the middle classes 
of the people took their share in that national responsibility ; and 
it has since been discovered that even as early as 1848 the great 
body of the people showed a firm attachment to their Sovereign 
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and to the constitution, as opposed to newer and more showy 
inventions. 

For this reason is it that, amongst men who are the very re- 
verse of demagogues, a conviction is strengthened that the more 
numerous classes can be not only safely but advantageously in- 
trusted with a share in the acting political system,—always along 
with due consideration for property, and increased consideration 


for educated mind. 





OXFORD DEBTS. 

Tue credit system at Oxford Mr. Commissioner Phillips pro- 
nounces to be “‘ quite shocking.” The remark was extorted by 
the incidents of a case which came before the Commissioner this 
week, in which the insolvent, Mr. Edward Scratton, had incurred 
debts to the amount of 96,450/.; 49,675/. of that amount being 
without consideration. This ‘‘ indebtedness,” it is true, spreads 
over a period of many years, but its character was shown in the | 
proportions of certain claims. As much as 30,000/. was paid be- 
tween 1848 and 1853 for discount, interest, and bonuses on money 
lent. The insolvent had transactions with various persons who 
lent money at 60, 70, and 80 per cent. His counsel stated, that 
sometimes these lenders took 60/7. on a 100/, bill, and afterwards 
charged 40/, for renewing it ; so that the lender actually took the 
Shee of the money lent. There was nothing to show that, the 
insolvent in this case was a person of extraordinary imbecility ; 
but there were many circumstances which proved that others 
share his extravagance and participate in the consequences. After 
a previous case not very dissimilar, the Commissioner had | 
received a number of letters describing other cases which 
had not come before his court, among them that of a 
elergyman who had struggled for years and could not pay 
off his University debts. The beginning of Mr. Scratton’s in- 
solvency was traced to the solicitation of tradesmen at 
Oxford, who positively invite young men to involve themselves. 
In all places where those do congregate who have money at com- 
mand, assemble also persons who are willing to trade in the com- 
modities which the money-holders desire. The rate of expen- 
diture common among the student class is determined by the 
ability of the richest, and the ambition of the rest to seem rich if 
they are not so, and at all events to enjoy the present moment if it 
can be enjoyed. The tradesman knows well enough that the young 
man may outrun his allowance, but he bases his calculations upon 
the means of extracting the money from others. It is therefore 
the interest of the Oxford tradesmen to encourage an expenditure 
not based upon positive capital in hand. They reckon upon the 
assistance of the law to complete the working of their system. 

Like most persons who perceive a great and crying evil, Mr. 
Commissioner Phillips is anxious for a remedy, and he seeks one 
in a direct form. ‘‘ He could not for the life of him see why tu- 
tors, preceptors, and clergymen, should not have charge of the 
young men, so as not to allow them to get into debt.” Although 
thrown out at random, the suggestion is not a bad one. ‘ Pre- 
vention is better than cure” ; it is better to restrain a young man 
from getting into debt than to punish him afterwards, especially 
as the punishment must often fall not upon himself but upon those 
who pay for it. Parents and guardians must place some kind of 
limit upon the allowance which is intended for a young man at 
college, and in most cases there can be no objection to state the 
allowance ; but who shall be the confidant and guide ? The Uni- 
versities have not shown themselves decidedly hostile to innova- 
tion. It might be possible either to add the duties of accountant- 
auditor to those of some functionary who is already charged with 
a kind of superintendence, or a new office might be created. 
Every young man at college might thus be provided with a ready- 
reckoner always keeping check upon his expenditure. He would 
be free to spend his cash in hand without restriction or question, 
but he might be rendered incapable of contracting a debt unless 
the auditor should indorse the order for the goods. It may be 
said that such a rule would be an interference violating a leading 
principle of free trade as between buyer and seller; but in reality | 
it would be only the suspension of an interference to enforce 
payment of buyer’s debt ; and it would be quite in harmony with 
the rule that holds “infants” incapable of contracting debt. 

A new enactment would be wanted for the purpose of such a 
rule and practice. An act of Parliament would be necessary to 
modify the existing law so far as to declare that any person entered 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or any other place that might be included, 
would be incapable of contracting debt save by the sanction of the 
auditor belonging to his university, college, or school ; and from 
any young man of that class no tradesman in any part of the 
United Kingdom should be permitted to recover a debt. Trades- 
men would then probably exercise a little more circumspection. | 
And rather an interesting experiment would be made in the effect | 
of such a disabling law upon general “indebtedness.” It is pro- | 
bable that under such circumstances the young men would still 
command all that they could really want; that the trade of the 
town would be as extensive as it is now; and that both the ex- 
penditure and the commerce would only be pruned of those 
amounts which are at present vicious and unsound. 











EARTHQUAKES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
Ir is calculated that more than 30,000 persons, some reckon 
40,000, have lost their lives by the recent earthquakes in the | 
kingdom of Naples. In some towns, Montemurro and Saponaro | 
for example, the whole of the inhabitants have perished; in | 
others, Briénza and Tramuttola, the greater part of all living 


| fresh evidence is brought against the poison. 


beings were destroyed. In some places the earth opened, swallow- 
ing every creature on the faceof it. The details of this grand 
natural phenomenon are altogether frightful; we must go back 
to times long ~ to parallel them. Exactly one thousand years 
ago, at the end of December 857, a similar catastrophe happened 
throughout Europe. At that time, however, the ravages of the 
earthquake extended much further North than at present; even 
towns on the Rhine, Mayence among them, suffered severely. 
This proves that, after all, these commotions are losing in inten- 
sity, extent, and frequency ; for whereas in former times the 
whole of Europe was frequently disturbed by them, and millions 
lost their lives, they are at present more rare, they do not extend 
beyond a single kingdom, and the losses may be counted by thou- 
sands. In that long interval there have been many other visit- 
ations, but none perhaps so extensively felt as that of 1755, in 
which the town of Catania was destroyed, a quay at Lisbon was 
submerged, and the commotion was felt even in this country, 
the water in Stonehouse Pool near Plymouth, with the boats upon 
it, being swayed to and fro like water in a basin that is violently 
shaken, On the whole, however, observation of the past appears 
to prove a decline, if not in the horrors of the infliction, still in the 
extensiveness and in the frequency. Something perhaps may be 
due to the hyperbole with which ancient writers wrote ; Dut about 
some of the greatest facts which happened in public, such as the 
destruction of the quay, there can scarcely be any doubt; and if 
we trust to the experiences of so short a time as a thousand years, 
we might accept the facts as evidence of a standing supposition 
that our old earth is gradually cooling down. 

But there is one great fact which comes home nearer to us,— 
the total want of any progress in the treatment of these t 
phenomena. They happen mostly in countries where there is little 


| energy, and where invention is cramped by the artificial bonds of 


bad government. In Naples we have an intensity of horror and 
an intensity of inertness. Travellers throughout the districts 
that have suffered in Naples see towns destroyed, with the in- 
habitants sitting upon the ruins, mourning, not acting. In Polla 
the cries of the victims were heard under the ruins; but no as- 
sistance could be had. The countrypeople fled in fear ; the thou- 
sands of men in the pay of the Government were not permitted to 
come, perhaps did not wish it; and there is reason to suppose 
that enormous numbers have perished through starvation or suffo- 
cation, though they might have been saved by the es exer- 
tion. It is the custom to leave everything to the Government, 
and the Government affects to act, but does not. While these 
events are proceeding, the official journal of Naples spontaneously 
pays worship to the King as to a god upon earth, towards 
whom his beloved people look,—but look in vain; and obeys its 
instructions to make as light as possible of the ruin and suffering 
endured, In fact, Government is trying to hush up the earth- 
uake, This isa natural consequence of the rule in a country where 
the sole object is to subserve the interest of the one man at the 
top, not of the body of the people; in a country where the jour- 
nals are under the control of the clergy, as we see now in the case 
of a journal at Bergamo, whose editor has just made submission, 
In our country we can scarcely enter into the mental condition 
of a people thus governed. If there still are restraints of preju- 
dice, or even of authority in some few cases, we are in the habit 
of accepting every visitation as the stimulus to a new inquiry. 
At the present moment, in spite of the material interests engaged, 
we have volunteers or official investigators exploring mischiefs 
arising from the influences, natural or artificial, which are in- 
jurious to life. Incorporated bodies are inquiring into the best 
mode of cleansing our towns. Science anticipates the suggestions 
of experience, and points to danger from the use of paper tinted 
with arsenical colouring matter: the hint is responded to, and 
The papermakers 
defend their wares ; and there is a thorough discussion, which will 
end, no doubt, in the acquittal or condemnation of the accused. 
The whole body of graziers is placed under judgment for a 
course of feeding which tends to results injurious to human 
health; and that is done in a country where the meat 
is the best in the world; the graziers themselves not scru- 
pling to assist and patronize the inquiry. The as ay and 
experiments in electricity, conducted by Professor Faraday at the 
Royal Institution before the Prince of Wales, might challenge 
suppression under a Neapolitan Government, for the freedom and 
familiarity with which the lecturer handled the element ascribed 
in ancient times to Jupiter. But who does not feel, that if the 
Royal Institution were situated at the foot of Vesuvius, that same 
bold and searching inquiry would be conducted into the voleano 
and the earthquake’ Perhaps the boldest of us would never 
think of preventing the earthquake ; but we know that we could 
not study it without profit; and even if we were not able to 


| counteract its effect upon the globe, we should hope at least to 


adopt a style of building perhaps more light and elastic, and thus 
more suited to the neighbourhood. No man can ever tell on the 
threshold of inquiry what its results will be; but inquiry itself is 
impossible in my or where the journals are instructed to hush up 
an earthquake, and are only permitted to exist so long as oF 
make their news mere foot-notes to the sermons of the priesthood. 





RATIONALE OF PRIZE IN WAR. 
Tue Governor-General of India has issued a notification declaring 
that the property found in Delhi is not prize property, as it was 
only sesahan from the hands of rebels and mutineers. This de- 
cision stands in peculiar contrast with the decision of the Govern- 
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ment in the case of Bhurtpore. In 1825, Bulwunt Singh, heir to 
the throne in Bhurtpore, was a minor; his uncle took the oppor- 
tunity of his nephew’s tender age to rebel, and seized the throne. 
Bulwunt Singh escaped, and begged assistance of his allies the Eng- 
lish: an army was sent to his aid, under Lord Combermere ; who, 
in January 1826, after a long and determined siege and defence, 
stormed and took the fortress of Bhurtpore. The property found in 
the town, nay the cash found in the Great Treasury, was all ap- 
propriated as prize property. In that case, we simply plundered 
the property taken from the ally to whose assistance we came. 
Bulwunt Singh, however, was placed on the throne, with an 
empty treasury and a plundered capital. Does the difference in 
these two cases consist in the circumstance that the army at 
Bhurtpore was commanded by a Viscount belonging to the Royal 
army and to the aristocracy of England, while in the late case of 
capture the Delhi army was commanded by middle-class men and 
Company’s officers ? 

But there is another important difference,—the treasury at 
Bhurtpore was our friend’s; at Delhi the very allegation is that 
it was our own !—though surely some of the property belonged to 
those who were primé facie guilty of high treason. 


Letters to the Editar. 


REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES, 
London, 11th January 1858. 
Str—In the last number of the Spectator, you quote a letter upon Bel- 
gian oo, which has appeared in the Times, and which seems to me to 
afford a strong example of the justice of providing for the representation of 
minorities. 
The writer 





ints out that the Liberal party owes its present very large 
majority in the Belgian Chamber (69 to 39) entirelyzto its victories in the 
three great cities of Flanders. ‘‘ Had the tables been turned, and the Cle- 
rical party triumphed, the new Chamber would have been equally divided, 
54 members on either side.’’ 

Now, I cordially sympathize with the Liberal victors. But when I find 
that their Clerica elvenmsies are virtually rendered powerless in a Cham- 
ber governing four and a half millions of men, because, on a gross poll of 
13,400 in three cities, the Liberals secured the paltry majority of 230, I can- 
not but ask, Is this fair? Vv. 





THE FUTURE INDIAN ARMY, 


Srr—It is now generally admitted that a larger European force must be 
permanently stationed in India, and some alarm is felt lest the vast increase 
of patronage which will thus accrue to the Horse Guards should be abused 
to our detriment at home. That it may be so abused is beyond question ; 
nor can our liability to that abuse be avoided if we place the patronage at 
the disposal of the Horse Guards. At the same time, this liability consti- 
tutes no reason why we should refrain either from adding to our Eyropean 
strength in India, or why we should halt in the good work of improving the 
machinery of our Indian Government. 

But why should the patronage be vested in the Horse Guards? It is true 
that if the present plan of treating India as a colonial garrison be persevered 
in, the patronage must go to the Horse Guards, because Indian regiments 
will be relieved as of old; because new regiments or new battalions will be 
needed, and new battalions in the Queen's army mean new patronage. Yet 
surely it is not necessary to treat India as a colony. We might change the 
system, separate the army required for India from the rest of the British 
army, and place the patronage elsewhere. A certain number of battalions, 
based on a fair estimate of the military wants of India, might be ex- 
clusively allotted to India, and permanently stationed there. One part 
of this force might consist of a given number of the existing Queen’s 
regiments, another portion of the Company’s regiments already or- 
ganized, and a third portion of newly-raised battalions. The whole army 
might remain for ever as the garrison of India, recruited from home, but 
never, as a body, returning home. It might be made liable to no service 
out of India, except in case of emergency, when it might be employed in 
Persia, Egypt, China, or in our island cdieuien in those regions, or except in 
case of danger to British power, when it might be employed anywhere, Such 
an army might be supplied with officers either from some college established 
for the purpose, or even as they are now supplied by nominations to cadet- 
ships, proceeding from the proposed substitute for the Board of Directors 
and the Minister for India. The whole European, as well as the whole 
Native force, might be under the orders of the Governor-General and the 
Indian Commander-in-chief. These two, or one of them, might promote, 
by selection, any officer above a certain standing to any command, from that 
of a regiment to that of an army. The Minister for India might nominate 
and the Crown appoint the Commander-in-chief, in order that *‘ the Queen’: 
Army of India’’ might be brought into direct connexion with the Crown. 

Thus, many things besides Horse Guards patronage would be got rid of, 
—promotion by purchase and sale ; the system of reliefs ; the practice of ex- 
changes ; the evil of officers’ regarding India as they regard a garrison-town. 

cers and men would again be compelled to look upon India as their home 

for the greater part of their lives: but it would be easy to mitigate the as- 

severity of their lot by liberal furlough-regulations and the option of 
retirement after a Ae period of service. 

That there are objections to this proposal I am well aware. It may be 
said that some able Governor-General or Commander-in-chief might by the 
aid of these Indian legions found a new empire—some future Ellenborough, 
seated on an elephant, ride up the steps of the musnud. It might be so; 
but it is a possibilty, not a probability. It may be said that such a proposal 
is equivalent to a sentence of camee Ary ? answer, that mat of 
the stuff required for Indian officers would be quite willing to undergo a 
banishment involving real employment and good pay; and that the idler 
class alone, if they chanced to find their way to India, would find India in- 
tolerable. Some may find in the simple fact of the existence of two armies 
under the Crown an objection. The answer is, that India requires excep- 
tional treatment; that men to work there with advantage to the empire 
must be more or less apprenticed to their trade, and must find employment 
where they have served their time. The permanent character of the pro- 
posed army is, in my eyes, not its least advantage. It would give solidity 
and stability to our rule, and even perhaps lay the foundation for the colo- 
nisation of the upper parts of India. Strictly and justly administered, the 
British fang of India would become, relatively to its numbers, the most 
powerful offensive or defensive instrument in the world: and there may 
come a day when England might stand in need of a force in Asia or Africa 

not only of preserving the integrity of the dominions of the Crown, 
of securing by external action perhaps the essential interests of the 
British empire. G. H. 











BOOKS. 4 


MR. W. CAREW HAZLITY’S HISTORY OF VENICE,* 
Ir was the boast of Venice during her palmy days that hers was 
the proud preéminence of a direct ae unbroken descent from 
ancient Rome, and that she had preserved her liberty untarnished 
as well as her descent. In this claim there is much truth and 
some exaggeration if not falsehood. If by liberty is meant inde- 
pendent sovereignty, such was not the fact. For centuries Venice 
was a nominal vassal of the Eastern Roman Empire, and some- 
times proud to be so, The boast in the sense of freedom from 
foreign conquest or domination was undoubtedly true, and in this 
point she stands alone among the nations of modern Europe. From 
about the middle of the fifth century, (452 a.p.) when the inhabit- 
ants of the mainland adjacent to the lagoons at the head of the 
Adriatic fled before the invasion of Attila, till the 17th October 
1797, when she was basely abandoned to Austria by the French 
under Bonaparte, Venice, however pressed by open enemies or 
submissive to treacherous friends, never submitted to a conqueror 
or was completely occupied by an invader. Her claims to internal 
liberty are more questionable. For upwards of six hundred years, 
if not for nearly eight hundred, she possessed the same kind of 
liberty which many of the Italian cities exercised, we cannot say 
enjoyed, for a shorter period. In theory the power of electing 
their rulers and changing their form of government was vested in 
the people, and this theoretical power was continually exerted. 
The name of King was never known in Venice, or any right of 
hereditary succession admitted in the ruling | weed though des- 
potism as complete over the property, life, and honour of the citi- 
zens was exercised by some of the Doges as by any other tyrant of 
antiquity or of the middle ages; occasionally the supreme power 
continued inthe same family. Like all other Italian cities during 
their so-called freedom, the most violent family factions dis- 
turbed the peace of Venice, inflicted grievous oppression on oppo- 
nents, and often shook the government of the state, till the final 
overthrow of the last remains of popular power established that 
aristocratical policy so widely celebrated, and so long successful, 
under which at private interests and personal feelings gave way 
to the wellbeing of the state. That for the three or four cen- 
turies during which this aristocracy possessed its full powers, and 
the opinions of the world allowed them to be wielded at pleasure, 
they exercised a despotism more unchecked than any sovereign in 
Europe except the Grand Turk, is true. It was, however, a 
despotism exercised by rule and not at the caprice or passion of a 
monarch or a mistress, a minister or a clique. That under the 
power of the Council of Ten, or still more of the Inquisition of 
Three, political freedom was impossible, is obvious enough; any 
interference with civil freedom appears to have been the ex- 
ception, or Venice would never have been the commercial and 
fashionable resort she was. That by diverting attention from pub- 
lic affairs, and directing it to trade or pleasure, the character of 
the Venetians, cneiiily of the higher classes, was finally de- 
moralized and degraded, is a lamentable fact ; whether Venice 
was very much worse in this respect than other Italian cities, may 
be doubted. The Venetians were proud of their State, and re- 
garded with some disdain the other Italians as men who had lost 
their freedom. Keener observers than romancists and rhetoricians 
have looked closely at the Venetian constitution and deemed it a 
necessity, if the state was to be preserved from the factions, con- 
spiracies, and treasons that destroyed the other Italian republics. 
The claim of theVenetians to direct descent from Rome is more 
uestionable than their national or their so-called internal free- 
be. The very name Veneti indicates a foreign if not a barbarian 
extraction; and antiquarians gravely discuss whether the Veneti 
are identical with the Venedi of the Baltic, or originally came from 
Anatolia, (on the Southern borders of the Black Sea,) or from 
Vannes, a town in Armorican Gaul, Their claim to an un- 
broken connexion with the ideas and municipalities of the Em- 
ire, probably with some theoretical notions of ancient Roman 
reedom, is better grounded. The emigrants, who are tradition- 
ally said to have fled when Attila marched on the district of 
Venetia, and to have founded the future republic among the 
fenny islands at the mouth of the Brenta, carried with them the 
name of Tribune, the municipal independence of each little island, 
or as we should call it parish, and an assembly of the whole 
_ for general purposes. Practically, they exhibited the old 
man patriotism when threatened with a foreign enemy ; sacri- 
ficing individual interests as readily as in Republican Rome, 
while individual munificence and energy sometimes replaced 
those losses without calling upon the community. Something of 
the old Roman class divisions lingered in their minds: the great, 
(Maggiori,) the middling, (Mediocri,) and the lesser, (Minori,) 
orders of the people had recognized powers, till the first encroach- 
ment on popular rights, in 1172. Unhappily, but unavoidably, 
they carried with them a noticn, which their geographical posi- 
tion as much as their narrow territorial limits for more than five 
centuries tended to inerease. To a Venetian, the city was as 
much the state as to a Republican Roman or Athenian; and the 
citizen held himself as entitled to domineer over subject provinces 
as a Roman proconsul, or the demos of Athens over allied cities. 
This narrowing of the base of government was, we say, unavoid- 
able, but fatal. The Venetian monopoly of power and privilege 
as against its provincials, conduced more than any other in 
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cause to the decay and final destruction of the republic. We say 
inward ; for the progress of discovery, of commerce, and in short 
of the world, must have brought about the decadence of Venice. 

It is not improbable that something of romance is spread over 
the origin of the city. No records remain of the emigration of the 
fugitives from Attila, though there may be no doubt of the general 
truth of the tradition, if not of the precise report which conducts 
the citizens of Padua to the Rivus Altus, or Rialto, and those of 
Aquileia to the Isle of Gradus. If there be truth in the assertion 
that a church was founded on the Rialto in 421 a. D., the settle- 
ment of these lagoons would be carried back to an earlier period 
than the foundation of Venice; for a church would hardly be 
built on a marshy island unfrequented even by fishermen or 
coasting mariners ; and if it were, there must be a resident priest, 
and some population would doubtless be attracted to it. In fact, 
the emigration of “ citizens” to desert marsh islands seems much 
less likely than their flight to places already occupied by settlers, 
however dow and humble those settlers might be. 

Of the progress of Venice nothing very definite or satisfac- 
tory is known for centuries after its foundation. That it was 
slower than romance or rhetoric would wish to believe, may be 
inferred from several circumstances. After upwards of seven 
centuries, to 1170, the population only amounted to 64,000; and 
with every allowance for errors, and for Mr. Hazlitt’s suggestion 
that many were absent in vessels or on mercantile adventures, 
(who, however, might be counterbalanced by temporary sojourn- 
ers,) such numbers do not argue much people. For it must be re- 
membered that Venice was not, like many cities, the capital of a 
country, but the country itself as well as the capital ; all Vene- 
tians were of Venice. The two previous centuries [998-1170] 
had also witnessed the acquisition of Dalmatia, Croatia, and the 
— accession of wealth and trade through the Crusades ; so that 

ere is every reason to consider the 64,000 a late increase. In 
Britain under the Saxons some military and ecclesiastical edifices 
were built of stone ; with the first Normans stone was universal for 

ublic buildings. For several centuries after the origin of 


enice, the churches, and of course all other buildings, were built | 


of wood. Yet in spite of the destructive fires such a mode of 
building produced in a crowded place like Venice, it was not till 
1106 that, says our author, ‘‘a general resolution was formed to 
restore the buildings which had fallen a prey to the flames [of a 
great fire ] in marble or stone, and for the future to adopt those 
materials.” In 906, the churches adjoining St. Mark were burned 
down, and the palace itself was irretrievably injured, in a popular 
insurrection which ended in the murder of the Doge. Some re- 
liance as to wealth and its concomitants is placed upon the will of 
the Patriarch Fortunatus [825 A.p.], which shows he possessed a 
variety of articles of vert and jewellery. In a dignified church- 
man of those days, who was mostly if not always a cosmopolitan, 
such riches do not prove anything as to the general condition. For- 
tunatus, moreover, was a traitor in correspondence with France, 
and was also employed by the Emperor of Constantinople, whence 
he brought some of his choicest articles. 

The drift of the foregoing remarks only applies to the first four 
or five centuries of the republic. By the tenth century, there is 
no doubt that Venice had attained to wealth and maritime im- 
portance, which was greatly increased at the end of the eleventh 
century, by the Crusades and their consequences. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the riches and strength of Venice ex- 
ceeded those of Genoa and Pisa: we fancy so, because the later 

lory and long duration of Venice throws a mysterious halo over 
er early days. 

The admirers of Venice claim for her the origin of banking: 
but banks of deposit—a place where wealth may be deposited 
and got back on demand—are perhaps as old as wealth itself, 
Temples, sacred places, to plunder which was sacrilege, were the 
banks of antiquity and of the dark ages, Banks and discount, 
or at least interest, it is well known existed at Athens. Venice 
only revived the business. Her claim to the discovery of the 

reat mark of civilization, a national debt, is better established. 
he date is 1173; for the contribution of 1160, though doubtless 
a debt, bore no interest. 

“Yet one object, which by general acknowledgment was of vital and 
momentous importance to the community at large, still remained unaccom- 
plished. While the organs of the aristocracy were occupied with retrench- 
ing the ducal prerogative, and imposing limitations on the freedom of the 
people, the financial prospects of the republic had gradually assumed the 

loomiest and most discouraging character; and at the present juncture the 
unds in St. Mark’s treasury were at the lowest ebb. One of the leadin 
evils attendant on the late war [with Constantinople] was the heavy cal 
which it made on the public purse: had not private munificence come for- 
ward in aid of the deficiencies of the fisc, it is no exaggeration to say that 
that war could never have been undertaken ; and even under the actual 
circumstances, it had reduced the state to the brink of insolvency. It was 
true that the Government might count every year on a constant and not 
inconsiderable return from the customs and other regular imposts, such as 
the duty laid on vessels which entered or left Venetian ports, and the bail- 
lage levied on all goods exported by aliens from the republic. But the in- 
come arising from these various sources, though it might be sufficient to 
meet the current and ordinary expenditure, was wholly inadequate to the 
liquidation of the debts contracted, or the reparation of the losses sustained, 
in the course of the Greek campaign. bd ° 

‘*It was evident, then, that unless the Government at once took some 
prompt and vigorous step, it would soon be impossible to avoid the declara- 
tion of a national ee and surely that was a consummation to 
which no good citizen could look forward without extreme regret and alarm. 
The course which Ziani pursued in this emergency, though not altogether 
without precedent, was sufficiently novel and remarkable. By the advice, 
it is to be presumed, and with the consent of the Privy Council, his Serenity 
determines to make an assessment amounting to one per cent on the - 
gate property of every household ; and, in order that the fullest effect might 





be given to the measure, a new office was insti i 

Chains of Loans (Camera degli leupocstdl), comnnaed of Bes ta 
who were designated the Camerlenghi del Commune, and whose spec 
duty it was to draw up a report and keep a register of the means of every 
person in the commune liable to such assessment. The sum realized by 
this process was allowed to bear an interest of four per cent, payable half. 
yearly at March and September, until a more prosperous aspect of affairs 
should admit the restitution of the principal. We believe that we do not 
err in ~ js. that the foregoing measure was the earliest reeourse to the 
great and important system of funding—a system which became at a later 
period a recognized branch of the political economy of nations; and men 
point to the Bank of Venice as the oldest institution of the kind in Europe, 

‘* As we have already intimated, however, the loan of 1173 was not the 
first occasion on which the Venetian Government carried into practice the 
theory of public credit. About ten years before the unfortunate rupture 
with the court of Constantinople, the Doge Michieli, embarrassed by the 
pecuniary difficulties in which the State was involved, borrowed from seve- 
ral opulent merchants in the name of the commune a sum of one hundred 
and fifty thousand marks of silver: the subscribers to the loan were the 
present Doge, Orio Malipiero, Orio Orio, Pietro Acotanto, Cratone Dandolo, 
and a few others; and the bond or guarantee by which the Rialto and all 
the dues arising from it were mortgaged to them for a term of eleven years, 
(within which period repayment of the money was promised,) bore the date 
4th June 1160. This advance, it is to be observed, was purely volunt 4 
it bore no interest; and we may, perhaps, regard it as the first debt of the 
sort which was ever contracted by the republic,”’ 

The historians of the last age chiefly directed their attention to 
gone narrative; what is called political philosophy being 

pped in under the guise of passing reflections or relegated to 
notes and appendices. Such was the case with Hume and Vol- 
taire, the first of philosophical historians, In modern hi > 
eater art or a more distinct object is required. Among the 
istories with a single aim may be instanced Hallam’s Consti- 
tutional History, where events are not only subordinate to a 
ticular purpose, but are altogether disregarded save for their 
bearing upon the theme. Another method is to discover or fancy 
a leading principle permeating the story, and to treat events as 
illustrating that principle. The artistic mode is substantially all 
the others combined. There must be an interesting narrative of 
facts and an exposition of the rise and progress of society. The 
institutions of the country and its laws, the public professions of 
the church, the law, and medicine, so far as they influence 
the public wellbeing, must be considered, with literature, as ex- 
hibiting manners and opinions, and the useful arts, as they af- 
fect the habits, customs, and comforts of the people. Such 
a work has sometimes been promised, but not yet produced ; 
nor do we believe its production possible. Macaulay approaches 
the nearest to it in parts; but he is more of the artist than the 
philosopher by a great deal, and a great deal more of both than 
of the truth-teller. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt belongs to the first class, with some indica- 
tions of the third. He appears to have independently considered 
the works of modern historians, and to have carefully and cri- 
tically examined what may be termed original authorities, 
whether mere chroniclers or the collectors and editors of docu- 
ments, His statements are generally clear, and his narrative as 
a whole very readable: where he fails, as he occasionally does in 
clearness, it is from too close an imitation of Gibbon, and from a 
variable use of the proper name and the title of a man, which is 
startling, and to popular readers puzzling. His judgment, though 
in the mgin impartial, inclines to a more enthusiastic view of 
Venice than his statements and the actual verity will, we think, 
support. 

A want of reference, not to his authority but to the means of 
testing the value of his authorities, is the leading deficiency of 
the work. We do not blame Mr. Hazlitt for not consulting the 
manuscript collections of Venice; because for a large portion of 
his period —452 to 1289—there were probably very few to consult, 
and for some centuries none, It is, however, desirable in this 
paucity of authorities, that the reader should know what is 
their age and nature: for in most cases, to most persons, refer- 
ence is a mockery, Is the statement from a chronicler ’—if so, 
what is his relation to the time of which he writes, and his 
means of knowing the facts which he represents? Is it a docu- 
ment ?—what is its probable value, or the value of the collection 
in which it is contained? In a national history, the authorities 
are mostly so well known, or so easily ascertained, that this ful- 
ness of explanation is scarcely needed, though historians often 
drop a passing comment on the value of their author. The sub- 
jects of Mr. Prescott are so limited in point of time that some 
opinion could be hazarded as to the nature of his sources 
of information; yet the American’s notices of his leading 
authorities are felt to be a valuable addition, Gibbon en- 
tertained the idea of writing a critical account of the prin- 
cipal works that he had used in the Decline and Fall,—a 
book which would have been more curious than the history it- 
self. In a continuation or a new edition, Mr. Hazlitt should give, 
in some form, a full account of the principal authorities, claimi 
to be original, (not late historians,) on which he builds his text. 
Such would undoubtedly improve the best popular history of 
Venice which we have from its origin to its culminating point 
of freedom and power. 





REDDING’S RECOLLECTIONS,* 
TuEese recollections of a veteran journalist and littérateur nomi- 
nally go back to the lastcentury. Their interest commences with 
the latter end of 1805, when the writer, on his own road to London 
to seek his fortune, saw William Pitt, at Bath. His reminiscences 
of London and provincial notabilities for the next ten years, 
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during which he was engaged on “The Pilot” evening newspaper 
+ or provincial journal, mainly owe their value to the tradi- 
tional repute of the persons, and the manners of the day, so oppo- 
site to ours though so little removed in point of time, rather than to 
anything important in the majority of the persons or remarkable 
in the anecdotes themselves. With the peace Mr. Redding went 
to France, and settled in Paris as editor of ‘ Galignani’s Mes- 
senger.” Asa matter of course, he saw the various celebrities 
and nationalities which the Allied Occupation had brought to- 
gether, and made a good many singular acquaintances. His 
notices of men and things, often curious, will be useful to any one 
wishing to write an account of the period or form a picture of it 


are too historically obscure, and his observation of public eveuts is 
too distant to strike the attention of the general reader, though they 
are agreeable and informing. On his return to England, Mr. Red- 
ding e connected with Campbell and the late Mr. Colburn, 
as sub-editor in the vivification of ‘The New Monthly Maga- 
zine” ; the whole weight of which, he intimates, fell upon him- 
self, for Campbell did little or nothing beyond attending to his 
own contributions and the poetry. The eight or ten years he was 
connected with this periodical forms the most ample and varied 
portion of the Recollections, from his close relations with 
Campbell, and the number of remarkable persons he came 
in contact with, The trading influence brought to bear, he al- 
leges, upon the magazine, and the interference of others permitted 
by the proprietor, at last became unbearable: Mr. wongeen. with- 
drew, and he was followed by Campbell. They then undertook 
‘‘The Metropolitan.” On the publisher’s bankruptcy, the copy- 
right passed into the hands of Marryat ; who took the post of 
principal editor to himself, and soon parted with our author. He 
thus depicts the great sea novelist as an editor and a man— 

**The Metropolitan was now resigned to Captain Marryat, who had 
purchased it. e Captain imagined he could compass everything with it, 
full of the idea that a good novel-writer must be an accomplished man for 
such a purpose. He had a great deal of that ambition which Sydney Smith 
ascribed to Lord John Russell, when he said that Lord John Russell would 
take the command of the Channel fleet, if it were offered to him. He had, 
it is true, seen much of the world, knew a little of a good many things, 
and was versatile. The characters in his writings were excellent, though 
his works had no plot. We had some hard words about certain remarks 
of mine on a translation of Juvenal, of which he affected to be a judge, 
but of which he knew really no more than of Timbuctoo. He was of an 
overbearing, selfish temper, unjust where his ambition or interest in- 
terfered, and did not always f° to work straightforward. I once promised 
to visit him at Langham. did not go down, for there was ever to me 
something distasteful about him ; it was impossible to be cordial.” 

Mr. Redding’s subsequent career, from about 1832, has been 
varied. He wrote a well-known work on Wines; he published 
afew other books; and he translated seven volumes of Thiers’s 
History. For the larger part of his time, however, he was occu- 
pled as a journalist, generally in the provinces. 

During his public life.) Mr. Redding was connected with many 
nien and many matters. Some of the greatest personages he saw 
at a distance,—as Pitt at Bath, Fox, Sheridan, and others, in 
Parliament; many in little more than passing; but with several 
he had a closer relation or intimacy,—as Wolcot [Peter Pindar}, 
Beckford, Parr, Campbell, Ugo Foscolo. The portraits of such 
men often exhibit a good deal of close observation, though the 
judgment appears to be somewhat biassed by the feelings of the 
author: many of the anecdotes are curious and characteristic. 
The attraction of the book, however, consists in the long and in- 
teresting period over which the narrative extends, and the great 
number of public characters brought before the reader, although 
the publicity of many was of a local or temporary kind. 

hen the opportunities of the author are considered, it cannot 
be denied that a more substantial and critical book might have 
been expected. Mr. Redding seems to have looked at men so 
superficially, that with some few yo ie he gives us rather 
habits than character ; or it may be that, writing as he appears 
to do from memory, his impressions are not so vivid as they were at 
the time. This offhand mode of composition, presenting things as 
they arise in the mind, has also introduced a good deal of chro- 
nological confusion and some obvious errors of fact; perhaps 
some hearsay stories that had better have been omitted. Anecdotes 
ot incidents belonging to one period are often inserted in a later 
time, which may ited a young reader and puzzle even a con- 
temporary. The Recollections would have been better for conden- 
sation: not only is the narrative often too diffuse, but it is con- 
tinually stopped by reflections—probably just, and even touch- 
ing, but on trite Chines -cepatianns of the ‘laudator temporis 
acti” stamp. Mr. Redding conceives the character of editors and 
journalists in general to have deteriorated ;—a judgment we must 
take leave to doubt. He conceives that the winters were colder and 
the summers hotter of yore. He maintains that there is not 
now so liberal a feeling among publishers or the public for the en- 
couragement of works of high character but not of popular de- 
mand ; and he doubts whether the extension of reading and of 
cheap literature will form the taste or improve the minds of the 
people ; on both which points he is probably correct. 

It is said that early impressions are the strongest; perhaps be- 
cause the mind, fresh and undistracted, throws itself more in- 
tently into its observations. Mr. Redding’s recollections of Pitt 
are among the most distinct limning in the book ; though the por- 
trait is by extraneous matter, which in the following 
—* we ng ee oust De remembered, to —— a the 
want o in inister’s appearance, that he was 

— a tea or two—on the 23d January 1806— 





for himself, . The persons with whom Mr Redding was familiar | comedians said of those.of a friend, to clean out a German flute. 


** Among many distinguished individuals then in Bath were Willi 
Pitt and the pec Me mee ree Melville; the latter under the 23 eo 
impeachment. Pitt was rapidly sinking. * * . 

“ The sight of Pitt’s person was not calculated to strengthen his cause 
with his youthful advocate, for such I wasthen. His countenance, forbid- 
ding and arrogant, was repellant of affection and not made to be loved, full 
of disdain, of self-will, and as a whole destitute of massiveness ; his fore- 
head alone was lofty and good. He walked with his nose elevated in the 
air; premature age was stamped upon his haggard features. It was said, he 


| had no affection for the female sex ; whence the joke, ‘ He loved wine, but 


not a concubine.’ As I recollect, he seemed nearly as tall as myself—in flesh 
the merest scarecrow, which perhaps made him seem taller than he really 
was, having by the use of alcohol attenuated the muscular fibre. * * : 
** The legs of the Minister were mere ramrods ; just fit, as one of our 
He soon 
went back to town, leaving Lord Melville behind. Pitt's figure is yet be- 
fore my eyes, his legs cased in brown-topped boots, at that time the fashion ; 
the boots sustained by a strap behind from a knee-band of the greenish- 
coloured cloth breeches, which were secured by a buckle to the boot-to 


| showing the white cotton stocking, conspicuous on walking behind the 





Willing Pe was no more. 


statesman, or any one dressed in the prevalent mode. He wore powder, 
and showed marks of feebleness. As he passed, all eyes were directed 
towards him, solitary, destitute of sympathy with his kind—with every- 
thing. This was not wonderful; his final hour was rapidly approaching, 
The aim of his ambitious spirit was frustrated; he might even at that mo- 
ment have had a prescience of its approach; who shall say he had not, re- 
served as he was in disposition to all the world?” 

Here is the portrait of another statesman, taken from closer ob- 
servation than could be given to Pitt: it must have been drawn 
in 1812. 

‘* Among others, at Saltram, [Lord Boringdon’s seat,] I met, for the first 
time, Canning, then in the prime of life, just before his departure for the 
election at Liverpool. In private society he fully sustained that supe- 
riority which he showed in the House of Commons, but was inclined to be 
more taciturn than I expected. Neat in dress, and not like Fox,—of whom 
an Opposition paper, I remember, once said, ‘ Mr. Fox came into the House 
last night with a clean waistcoat on,’—Canning had nothing of the stiffness, 
arrogance, or ordinary person of Pitt. He exhibited no extremes. His 
evening dress was in the plainer fashion of the time. There seemed to me 
about him, too, something of the character of his eloquence, classical, taste- 
ful, candid, and conscious of innate power. A handsome man in feature, 
compact in person, moulded between activity and strength, although I fan- 
cied, even then, he exhibited marks of what care and ambition had done for 
him. His countenance indicated firmness of character, with a goodnatured 
cast over all. He was bald as ‘ the first Cesar,’ his forehead lofty, his eyes 
not remarkably lively, his features expressing genius with vigour. In the 
diningroom or drawingroom little of that theatrical manner was visible 
which was perceptible in the delivery of his Parliamentary speeches. His 
gait, as he paced the room, I even now see, his well-fitted blue ribbed silk 
stockings, and breeches with knee-buckles, the fashion of the day, closely- 
fitting well-turned limbs ; his action easy and unconstrained, and not like 
that of the late Sir Robert Peel, who seemed sometimes not to know what 
to do with his arms. He spoke with a full clear intonation and absence of 
affectation. Eight or nine years after, when I returned from the Conti- 
nent, this eminent statesman had changed much in appearance. What 
marvel, under the wear and tear of political hopes and fears, and that atro- 
phy of ambition which so surely destroys. 

** Breakfast at Saltram used to be found prepared for the guests in the 
order they chanced to descend from their bedrooms. 1 found, one morning, 
that Mr. Canning had just preceded me, together with Mr. Henry Canning, 
a merchant at Pl ymouth, the Minister's cousin, who died a few years ago, 
British Consul at Hamburg. He was a member of our Beefsteak Club. The 
conversation turned upon those beings of human fears the doctors. Some 
jokes passed about their remedies, which neither killed nor cured. I men- 
tioned the joke in Espriella’s Letters about curing a surfeit from eating 
hare by giving the patient greyhound broth. Mr. Canning seemed not to 
have read the Letters, which was singular, and was much tickled at the 
joke.”’ 

In the course of his provincial journalism, Mr. Redding was 
a good deal mixed up with election matters, and he draws con- 
clusions from his experience not altogether complimentary to 
many electors. This is the reminiscent’s judgment upon a certain 
class of politicians. 

“It is singular, and a trait for which I cannot account, that the ease and 
polished manners of the gentleman displease a certain class of persons in 
trade, and one genus of politicians is composed entirely of these. It might 
be thought that amenity of manner, and a shrinking sense of what is due 
to those around as to feeling, would rather be applauded. I doubt whether 
our Manchester politicians like a well-bred gentlemanly man. Accustomed 
to business and those arts which, despite denial, render the mind callous 
to delicate impressions in the never-ending pursuit and preference of gain 
over all other considerations, lofty feelings must be absent, with those im- 
pulses which give birth to real greatness of soul. The mental standard falls 
to the level of that fo which it has been habituated as the most desirable 
and perfect of all things. Where it is the end-all of life, we find the haste 
to get it often degenerates into acts of dishonesty. Iam much mistaken if 

laring instances of this vice will not soon creep in among those who are 
onest only because they think it the best policy.” 

Of the numerous anecdotes scattered through the volumes we 
take afew. The first arose out of a conversation on corporal 
ae in reference to floggings inflicted by Colonel Jones, at 

russels, after Waterloo. The Colonel speaks first. 

Campbell on Attorneys.—‘* ‘The Army had men that disgraced it, and 
no regiments more than the Guards: half of them were bad characters ; and 
the worst of all was that many of them were attorneys’ clerks, hacknied in 
all kind of villany.’ ‘Not the worst of all,’ Campbell observed; ‘ you 
might have had their masters.’ ”” 

Parr on Altars.—“*1 well remember neither he [a Reverend Thomas 
Cormouls] nor Parr would tolerate the Pagan introduction of the word al- 
tar, as applied to the communion-table. ‘It was a table, madam, a table,’ 
said Parr to a lady ; ‘it was such a thing as a supper is taken upon. ‘ Led to 
the altar,’ madam, led to the fiddlestick! Led to the altar, madam, is not 
a proper phrase to describe marriage : although marriage is in our church 
a Christian rite, we have no Pagan altars.’ ”’” 

Rogers on Drinking.—‘‘ Talking one day after dinner of the necessity 
of employing attorneys in doing everything, so that a man must keep in 
with them whether he wishes it or not, Rogers said, ‘ Not in doing every- 
thing, my dear sir: the bottle is with you—we cannot drink by at- 
torney. * 

~~ on George the Third.—‘* He agreed that George III was desti- 
tute of feeling and delicacy ; and told me some pre. Pa of him I 
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cannot repeat here. I remarked that Lord Chatham declared the King to | 
be capable of the greatest duplicity. He then related a conversation of the | 
King with an officer of the Guards, who had tired on the mob in the City 
riots. He heard it take place. The King came out of his closet, and, first | 
seeing the officer in question, abruptly said to him—‘ Peppered them well, | 
I hope—peppered them well?’ Everybody near was struck with the un- 
feeling coarseness of the speech; while the officer to whom it was addressed, 
and whose name I forget—but I think it was Howard—said, with great 
gravity, | we settee | the nature of the remark, ‘I hope your Majesty’s 
troops will always do their duty!” 

A Party of Wits.—‘*I remember dining with him, [Horace ag and 
a set of wits, among whom I felt like a fish cut of water. Theodore Hook, 
James Smith, Charles Mathews, Horace Twiss, John Wilson Croker, and | 
myself, were invited. Croker was prevented, by some accident, from making 
his appearance. I never passed a duller evening among men of distin- 
guished wit. Horace Twiss seemed as little inclined to be forced to laugh 
as myself. Even Hook was dull. James Smith, whose after-dinner say- 
ings were generally effective, cut the best figure of the party. When men 
sit down to force wit, ‘knock as you may there is often nobody at home,’ and 
by intending to look like something we look like nothing. Even Mathews, 
so entertaining in general, seemed under an incubus, and Hook strained 
himself so much to exhibit that he fairly dislocated his wit. There are 
times when humour gets rusty, do what its owner will. It is the sponta- 
neity of the thing that gives it the real value.” 

How ‘The Diary of a Physician’ was lost to the New Monthly.—“ It hap- 

ened that I received a note from a most able writer, Mr. Warren of the 
Temple, the year before I quitted the magazine. He wrote me to offer the 
‘ Diary of a Physician’ for our pages. 1 reccived it, saw its merits, and 
sent it off to the oy sealed and directed as usual. Not having a mes- 
senger going to the City, I sent it from my house, as I had sent cation often 
before, that Colburn’s porter might take it with him when he next took 
anything to the City. It will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact, that the 
packet was opened, Mr. Warren’s paper canvassed among Colburn’s em- 
ployés, represented to him as not wh sixpence, and returned to Mr. War- 
ren, without my knowledge, until the number for the month appeared ; 
when I imagined, till I inquired about it, that the paper had not come to 
me in proof from there being much matter in the printer’s hand. This 
specimen of interference was decisive. The intercepted paper came out af- 
terwards in ‘ Blackwood,’ and it was followed by others equally good. 
Colburn then apologized, and said how sorry he was for it. His regret 
was the greater that ‘ Blackwood’ should have had it in his pages.” 

Tn addition to its character as a memorial of past or passing 
times, the Recollections have interest as the narrative of a literary 
life, and that of a kind which would not have been given to the 
public in a direct shape. 





NEW NOVELS.* 

Tue author of -ddéle has been long enough before the world for 
her merits to be well understood. Julia Kavanagh has a keen 
understanding of character, in its strength, its weaknesses, and 
its peculiarities, whether individual or national. She has more- 
oyer considerable powers of description, though prone to dwell too 
much upon external features, so as to delay her narrative. With 
French provincial life and manners she has a thorough acquaint- 
ance, and can depict them with great truth and spirit. Considered 
by themselves, her scenes are true as well as vivid: her story 
flags, not only from the predominance of description, but from the 
want of action, the use of mere fecling as a motive power, and the 
recommencement of the story, on insufficient grounds, when its 
natural close has been attained. 

Adéle would have been a more effective, indeed a better novel, 
had Nathalie uot been published. Of formal likeness there is in- 
decd none, but there is a generic or essential resemblance. In 
both novels, a widcwer more or less advanced to middle life mar- 
ries a young girl ; but while in Nathalie the story turns upon the 
delay of the marriage, the troubles in Adéle occur afterwards : 
in both cases the foundation is scarcely sufficient for the 
superstructure raised upon it. There is greater variety of persons 
in Adéle ; for not only is William Osborne, the heroine’s husband, 
an Englishman, establishing himself at iron-works in France, but 
there are his stepmothers and his half-brother and sisters. These 
are cach and all dissatisfied with the difficult position in which 
their father has left affairs, discontented with the efforts of their 
elder half-brother to relieve them, and all in their several ways 
from smoothness to sullenness contributing to influence events 
or annoy their benefactor. There is also a son of Mrs, Osborne by 
her first marriage with a Frenchman, a Capitaine Joseph, and a low 
unprincipled French employé, who hates Adéle asa rejeeted lover, 
and who carries on a forged correspondence in Adéle’s name with 
a French gallant of higher grade. These persons belong to the 
heart of the story; there are others of less importance connected 
with it, and well calculated to exhibit French character. Thus 
variety and complication are obtained, but at the expense of the 
unity which was a feature of Nathalie. The class of society now 
introduced has less of strength, breadth, and standing, if not in- 
deed of respectability, than characterized the previous work. 
Adéle is far _—. the general run of novels in point of skill and 
power, but it is somewhat deficient in freshness ; and poe the 
writer has relied somewhat too much on technical skill. 





There is no art in Zhe Heirs of the Farmstead, and not much 
natural aptitude for fiction. The main object of the author is the 
exceilent one of infusing greater good feeling into the relations of 
master and workman, as well as to show how low dissipation and 
something like felonious practices come to an untimely end: but 
we cannot say that the economical moral is very well developed or 
impressed. If a story consists of a series of incidents, scenes, and 

* Adéle: a Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of ‘* Nathalie,” &c. &c. In three 
volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

The Heirs of the Farmstead, or Life in the Worsted Districts of Yorkshire 
Twenty Years Ago: a Tale. By the Author of “Orphan Upton,” &c. Published 


by Heaton and Son. 
Dauntless. By the Author of ‘‘ Hands, not Hearts,” &. Published by Parker 
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discourses, with a termination which rewards the good lovers by 
marriage aud the older people by “ an age that melts with unper- 
ecived decay,” while it punishes the bad with death, either violent 
or natural, ‘‘ Life in the Worsted Districts of Yorkshire twenty 





| years ago,” possesses a story, On the other hand, if structure is 
, more essential than incident, and nothing should be admitted that 


does not connectedly carry on the action to its end and without 
circumbendibus or circumlocution, there is not much story in this 
tale. There is, too, a deficiency of dramatic power, and the 
writer is too fond of prosy discourses, Still there is a good deal 
of matter in the work, which is fresh and forcible, and obviously 
reflects the nature and life of the country. The scenery and peo- 
ple of the district, and several of the characters belonging to the 
tale, are evidently true, if somewhat unskilfully drawn. There 
is occasional coarseness ; yet the novels of the Bronté family, .and 
the biography of Charlotte herself, show that much greater coarse- 
ness might have been displayed without going beyond the real. 
Asa novel, Zhe Heirs of the Farmstead is of small account ; but 
it is curious for its sketches of manners, superstitions, scenery, and 
character. 

The “idea” of the tale purposes to exhibit the ill blood and 
disputes between masters and workmen as regards hand-loom 
and power-weaving, rife some twenty years ago or more; to- 
gether with the oppression, philanthropy, strikes, and rioting at- 
tending the contests. Something of fh this is displayed, but 
not with any direct illustration. The great villain of the piece 
reduces wages, employs tools to cause confusion, and plans bur- 
glary and murder to stop the erection of a new mill: but his 
tyranny is too small, and his aims are too personally limited, to 
touch any general question ; Mr. Errton is not a type, but an ex- 
ception. In starting a mill, Mr. Sykes, the philanthropist, does 
good to the village, after some struggle with the prejudices of the 
and its success enables the two loyers he 
has employed to marry. Mills, however, cannot be generally 
established on philanthropic principles—they must pay; and the 
practical point in the case of hand-loom-weaving was, that 
the weavers would not or could not change their mode of la- 
bour, The clerkships obtained by the two lovers facilitate their 
settling ; but any other “ situations” would have effected the 
same. The merit of the tale is only for the results of observation ; 
there is none of the power to combine, whose effects are called 
creation. Here are a few sketches or remarks. 

Bank in the Baik.—* Perhaps the reader does not know what is meant by 
a * bank in the balk.’ For his information, then, we state, that it is money 
seereted in some beam or rafter of the house. Most of the farm-houses in 
Yorkshire have been liberally furnished with such roof-supports, left, in the 
majority of instances, unconcealed ; and the practice has long and success- 
fully obtained of stowing money away in They usually present a 
considerable surface, which affords, in connexion with their numerous joints 
and angles, amazing facilities for such a oe. These banks defy, in a 
general way, the arts of the most expert burglars. We ourselves once heard 
the owner of such a deposit defy a companion of his to discover it; and 
heard the individual, after swinging himself from rafter to rafter, like a 
mischievous monkey amongst the wide bo of a fruit-tree, confess him- 
self unable to find the hidden treasure. This mode of hoarding up mone 
has been much encouraged amongst their children by thrifty fathers an 
mothers,”’ 

Workmen to One Another.—** We here touch upon one of the darkest 
and most painful features in the conduct of working men towards one an- 
other. It was then, and is still to a mournful extent the case, that the 
moment working men perceive that one of their number has decided to be 
steady, economical, pious, and to raise himself in society, he is exposed to a 
regular persecution. Traps are laid to inveigle him into intemperance. 
Provoking things are said to him to fill him with anger and call out some 
ebullition of rage. He is challenged to fight, that on declining to do so he 
may be denounced as a coward, Sorters at the board, weavers at the loom, 
smiths at the anvil, mechanics in the shop, have been passed through a 
martyrdom because they would not run into the same excess of folly as their 
associates in labour. Let working men learn not to Ainder their own order 
in attempting self-elevation before they blame the middle classes for not 
helping them to rise in life.”’ 

Reward of Moral Worth.—* 1 am not so sure of that, William, I don’t 
see any very high estimate placed on moral worth by society. In a general 
way it is leht to pine in obscurity. Who seeks the acquaintance of a person 
solely on account of that person’s moral worth? What rich man, or learned 
man, asks a neighbour to his table on that ground? Where does it, with 
the exception of a few isolated instances, meet with the least notice or re- 
ward? Ifa man happen to have wealth, pedigree, or a wild erratic geni 
he is feasted and fawned to without bounds. Butif he be distinguiel 
only by intelligence, uprightness, sobriety, the fear of God, and mercy to 
men, why, then he is nothing. He receives less notice than the comedian, 
who pleases just for the passing hour; yea, less even than the buffvon, 
whose only merit is that of making men laugh when they ought to be 
grave!” 

Substantially, the tale of Dauntless is the narrative of a young 
man who sacrifices his youth and abilities to a sense of gratitude. 
Mordaunt Daresford, the Dauntless, has been adopted by a dis- 
tant relation, a merchant, and just as Mordaunt is of an age to 
launch into life, when he can make up his mind to a pursuit, his 
relation Mr. Cuthbert is drowned, and his affairs are found in 
confusion. Mordaunt assists in winding up the firm, and then 
buries himself as clerk in a City house to aid in > me the 
wife and two daughters of his adoptive parent ; although Mrs. 
Cuthbert has always looked with a jealous eye on Mordaunt, and 
is too narrow-minded and selfish to appreciate the sacrifice he is 
making. 

The story is set or surrounded with a varied framework. There 
is a love crossed not only by fortune but by a lifelong unex plana- 
tion, There is a marriage e unhappy, a8 are so many mar- 
riages according to modern stories, by misconceptions ; there is au 
encouragement to a late match by the wedding of an old bachelor 
and old maid; and then there is Mr. Carisbrooke, with his 
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family, the old gentleman doing nothing, his son very little, and Effusions of a Wandering Pen. By Thomas Gregory.—A collecti 
= Des : eat deal ; but Pe. Pam a part | of verses on miscellaneous topics, that do not a e Rat me 


his ward Jane Desborough not a 
of the story and influence its conduct. 

The ~~ ° however, is not the strong point of Dawntless—such 
8 , that is, as it possesses. Manners and character, with an 
occasional scene and frequent remarks, are its principal features : 
and the former are agreeably done, while the remarks exhibit 





reflection. A religious feeling pervades the book ; which belongs 
to that growing Suapediote between the juvenile tale and 
the re, novel, 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

On Beauty : Three Discourses delivered in the University of Edinburgh. 
With an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful according to Plato. By 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University, and of Ancient 
Literature to the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh. 

AlTreatise on Metallic and Paper Money and Banks. 
cyclopedia Britannica, By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 

India in the Fifteenth Century: being a Collection of Narratives of Voyages 
to India in the Century preceding the Portuguese Discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope ; from Latin, Persian, Russian, and Italian sources, now first 


Written for the En- 


transla into English. Edited, with an Introduction, by R. H, Major, 
Esq., F.S.A. 
Adéle: aTale, By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. &c. In three 


volumes. 
The Heirs of the Farmstead, or Life in the Worsted Districts of Yorkshire 
Twenty Years Ago: aTale. By the Authorof ‘‘ Orphan Upton,” &c. 
Dauntless, By the Author of “ Hands not Hearts.” In two volumes, 





California and its Resources. By Ernest Seyd.—A somewhat common- 
place and pamphletlike account of the advantages that California offers to 
the capitalist, the merchant, the agriculturist, the gold-seeker, and emi- 
grants in general, more especially, it would seem, of the softer sex. 

*Marriageable ladies,” says Mr. Seyd, “are not likely to become 
a drug in the market for some time to come. .... Any decent- 
faced woman would soon receive more offers than she could read 
in an hour.” Yet notwithstanding this, and with the lowest wages at four 
or five dollars per day, and interest at two per cent per month on real 
— somehow or other emigration has fallen off: more capital is 
wanted, as well, it would seem, as more confidence. Mr. Seyd compares 
the land of his egytic with Australia, and grows grieved. ages 
“asa general rule are scarcely one-third of the amount” in Australia 
that they are in California; land cannot be got under 17. per acre in 
the British settlements, in California it can be obtained “ at rates ruling 
from fifty cents to one dollar per acre” (by American citizens, that is, 
—no others can hold it). Public banks in Australia are abundant, 
and money rules at an interest of 6 per cent per year; while California 
cannot boast of a single public banking institution, and capital is sought 
after on the best securities at the high interest of 2 to 3 per cent per 


month.” What renders all this more provoking is, that the indifferent 
character which California has 


got mainly originated with ‘ thousands of 
convicts” who escaped from Australia. The worst of all, however, 
seems to be the want of confidence among the Californians themselves. 

** A curious illustration of this want of confidence is the fact that the 
United States’ Branch Mint in San Francisco has constantly in its vaults 
several millions of gold, the property of miners and others, and brought to 
be coined, but which the leave in the stores of the mint as long after coin- 
age as the law permits, for safety’s sake. ‘ Uncle Sam,’ say they, ‘ is secure, 

can do nothing with our money but keep it for us.’ 

“The merchants also keep their accounts with a banker principally for 
the facilities afforded them in conducting their business ; but they seldom or 
never keep a large balance there, preferring to stow away large sums in their 

es, 

** Other merchants, in, on account of former losses, hesitate to buy 
drafts on the East of the United States and on Europe for remittance ; and 
although shipments of gold are more troublesome, oa often more expensive 
than drafts, (a banker having more facilities for buying gold,) still they pre- 
fer sending gold.” 

The Stars and the Angels.—A survey of the solar and stellar systems, 
in which the recognized principles and striking facts of astronomy are 
presented with sometimes indeed with an animation that has 
the effect of rhetoric without its modern inflation. With exposition are 

various theories, which it is the object of the book to enforce. 

The principal hypothesis is, that Christ ascended into one of the planets 
or stars, or at least somewhere in the stellar regions. The author seems 
to entertain the idea, though it is not so distinctly announced, that these 
portions of the universe are the habitations of angels, and will be the 
receptacles of mankind after death and resurrection, if they are not at 
) t. This leading view is accompanied by various other specula- 
or investigations,, often of little logical connexion with the main 
subject, though seemingly intended to bear upon it. There is a defence 
of the Mosaic account of the creation, and an inquiry into the nature of 
Adam’s body before the fall, as well as into the “ spiritual body” of 
and of men after the resurrection. Then there is a natural his- 


foundation to rest upon, or indeed admit of anything more than conjec- 
tural treatment, however the form of reasoning may be preserved. 
Robert Burns and Sir. Walter Scott. By the Reverend James White, 
istory.”—‘* Two lives,” 
rather two notices of lives, running rapidly over the respective careers of 
Burns and Scott, with broad commentaries on their genius and character ; 
copious illustrative quotations from each writer being intermingled with 
the biographer’s text. The notices are readable ; the observations are 
forcible, and independent in judgment, especially as regards Burns, with 
poy pey tan ol criticism. As there is nothing new 
in the facts or of t in the observations, both lives are rather 
adapted for periodical literature than for publication in a volume. 


Short Occasional Poems. By the Rev. J. E. Bode, Author of “ Ballads 
from Herodotus.”—The “occasions” on which these poems were written 
are proper for poetry, without —_ pee ponte the verses 

elegant in thought, and graceful in execution ; 
fap vag My “the Close of the i 
echo nang ene, 
writer i 











poetry, sometimes not the mechanics of verse-making. 


The Playground ; or the Boy’s Book of Games. By George Forrest, Esq. 
M.A., Editor of ‘“ Every on Book,” &c.—A description of the dif. 
ferent games played by schoolboys ; animation, and probably clearness 
being given by a framework that has some of the interest of a story | 
Master Tom White is taken at ten years old to Dr. Benson’s school, and 
led with his schoolfellows through a course of games in the playground, 
as well as, let us hope, of solid instruction within doors. 





Constant as the year itself comes Mr. Thom’s gigantic collection of 
directory information as regards Ireland and official men, and statistical 
matter, extending first to the United Kingdom, and then to the world in 
general. We do not observe any new division in the fifteenth annual 
volume of “‘Thom’s Almanack and Official Directory,”’ but every part has 
been the subject of changes, additions, and revision. 

‘“Who’s Who in 1858” is in point of class another publication of the 
same character as Thom’s Almanack, but like a dwarf to a giant as re- 
gards bulk, though handy, and so far as it goes useful. 

Mr. Moxon has put forth in a single double-columned volume, a new 
edition of the Works of Webster, originally collected by Mr. Dyce in 
1830. The editor has rejected from the present edition ‘The Thracian 
Wonder,” which he “too hastily” admitted before; he also states 
that he has “considerably altered both the text and notes throughout, 
and made some slight additions to the memoir of the poet.” 

The jocular Guide to College, with its useful hints as to conduct there, 
that amused the last days of poor Haydon, has also reached a new edition. 

Thom’s Almanack and Official Directory, for the Year 1858. Fifteenth Annual 
Publication. 

Who's Who in 1858. Edited by C. H. Oakes, M.A. Tenth year. 

The Works of John Webster: with some Account of the Author, and Notes, 
By the Reverend Alexander Dyce. A new edition, revised and corrected, 

The Collegian’s Guide ; or Recollections of College Days : setting forth the Ad- 
vantages and Temptations of a University Education. By the Reverend 
James Pycroft, B.A., Trinity College, Oxford; Author of *‘ The Cricket- 
Field,” &c. &c. Second edition. 

A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Australia ; or Herbert’s Note-Book, By 
William Howitt. Illustrated by Harvey. Cheap edition. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 9th August, in the Residency at Lucknow, the Wife of Captain Charles A. 
Barwell, of a son, 

On the 4th November, at the Kabousie post, British Caffraria, Cape of Good Hope, 
the Wife of Captain Barnes, 73d Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the 7th January, at 67, Mount Street, Park Lane, prematurely, Mrs, W. 8. 
Broadwood, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, in Eaton Place West, Lady Isabella Whitbread, of a son. 

On the 9th, in Brompton Crescent, the Hon. Mrs. Augustus Lane Fox, of a son. 

On the 10th, the Hon, Mrs. Augustus Byron, of a daughter. 

On the 11th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Burrows, Royal Ar- 
tillery, of a son. 

On the 12th, in Upper Brook Street, the Hon. Mrs. Monckton Milnes, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 6th January, at Burley-in- Wharfedale, the Rev. John Simeon Hiley, M.A., 
of Woodhouse, Loughborough, to Mary, second daughter of the late Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, and widow of the late Aldred Twining, Esq., of Gray’s Inn. 

On the 7th, at Lampeter, the Rev. Owen A. Nares, Junior Canon of St. David's 
Cathedral, to Emily Margaret, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. Dr. Llewellin, Dean 
of St. David’s, and Principal of Lampeter College. 

On the 7th, at St. Ive’s Church, the Rev. John Webster Hawksley, M.A., Rector 
of Redruth, Cornwall, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of the late Henry Rugely, 
Esq., of Slepe Hall, St. Ive’s, Huntingdonshire. 

On the 13th, at the Catholic Chapel, Warwick Street, Major the Hon, Alexander 
Edward Fraser, Scots Fusilier Guards, second son of Lord Lovat, to Georgina 
Mary, only daughter of George F. Heneage, Esq., M.P., of Hainton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire. 





DEATHS. 

Murdered by the mutinous Sepoys at Pak-Pulton, on the Sutlej, whilst on his 
way to Bombay, to be married, Lieutenant Rothes Hastings Neville, of H.M.’s 81st 
Regiment ; in his 25th year. 

At Cawnpore, during the attack on the intrenched barracks, between the 5th and 
27th June, Frances Money Evans, (with her two infants, Fanny Rolanda, and 
Frederic Gambier,) wife of Captain H. L. Evans, Deputy-Commissioner in Oude, 
and eldest daughter of S. James and M. Rolanda Gambier, of Ashley Lodge, Chel- 
tenham. They were killed by a portion of the roof of the building (struck by a 
cannot shot) falling upon them. 

On the 17th August, at Lucknow, Henrietta, wife of Captain R. P. Anderson, 
25th Regiment al N.I., and Assistant-Commander at Lucknow, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. B. Hildebrand, of Kibworth, Leicester. Also, on the 2lst, Hilda 
Mary, daughter of the above ; aged 7 months. 

On the 29th October, suddenly at Moulmein, Burmah, through taking, by fatal mis- 
take, a couple of strychnine pills, intended for poisoning some pariah dogs, James 
C. K. Bond, Esq., youngest son of Colonel Bond, late of the Madras Arti ery; in 
his 35th year. two days subsequently his wife was confined with a girl. 

On the 27th November, at Fort William, Calcutta, of cholera, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. L. R. Rooke, C.B., Knight of the Legion of Honour, commanding H.M,’s 19th 
Regiment ; in his 35th year. 

On the 29th December, at Dublin, the Lady Anna de Burgh, sister of John, late 
Earl of Donoughmore ; in her 72d year. 

On the 3d January, at Lara, County Kildare, Eneas M‘Donnell, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law, for many years the agent of the Irish Catholics in England during the strug- 
gle for Catholic emancipation ; in his 74th year. 

On the 4th, at Bloomfield Lodge, ar ag | Devonshire, Amelia Warren, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Griffiths, late Vicar of St. Issey, Cornwall; within a few days of 
her 90th birthday. Throughout Europe she was esteemed one of the first British 
algologists. 

On the 8th, at Haverholm Priory, the Earl of Winchilsea ; in his 67th year. 
On the 10th, in Canonbury Square, John Thody Burkitt, Esq. ; in his 90th year. 
On the 10th, at Bath, Lieutenant-General William Smelt, C.B., Colonel 37th Re- 
giment ; in his 76th year. e a ea 
On the llth, at the Coombe, near Penzance, Thomas Bolitho, Esq. ; in his 92d 


ar. 
“o the 13th, at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Richard, youngest son of the late 
Sir Richard Neave, Bart., of Dagnam Park, Essex, and for thirty-two years Secre- 
tary to the above establishment; in his 85th year. 

Lately, at Dawlish, the Lady Mallett Vaughan, daughter of Willmott, first Earl 
of Lisburne. 











Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 12. 

Wan Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan. 12.—Jnfantry—2d Regt. of Foot—Lieut. R. H. D, 
low a2 the 74th Foot, to be Capt, without purchase, vice Vardon, removed to 

e oot. 

10th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. W. Fenwick to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase. To be M , Without en Oe and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. M. G. 
Sparks, vice Fenwick ; Capt. and Brevet-Major R. M. Best; Brevet-Major T. 
Byrne, from the 67th Foot. To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. C. Barlow, 
vice Sparks ; Lieut. J. M. Smyth, vice Best; Lieut. C. Nedham; Lieut. P. B. Lu- 
eas; Lieut. J. P. H. Crowe, from 78th Foot; Capt. W.8. Milner, from neneey 
46th Foot ; Capt. Hon. A. Bury, from half-pay 82d Foot ; Capt. C. Hurt, from half- 
pay Ist Foot; Capt. E. D, Fenton, from half-pay Unatt. ; Lieut. G. F. Coryton, from 
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70th Foot. To be Lieutenants—Lieut. H. R. Vigors, from 39th Foot; Lieut. C. P. 
Fitzgibbon, from 30th Foot; Lieut. O. D. W. Hunter, from Ist Foot; Lieut. R. T. 
F. Stammers, from 47th Foot; Lieut. 8. E. Orr, from 47th Foot; Lieut. R. Annes- 
ley, from 97th Foot; Lieut. W. Hedger, from 57th Foot; Lieut. W. J. B. Martin, 
from 55th Foot; Lieut. H. N. Salis, from 44th Foot. 

llth Foot—To be Majors, without purchase—Capt. and Brevet-Major E. Moore, 
Capt. and Brevet-Major E. L. Blosse. To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. 

. T. T. Boyd, vice Moore; Lieut. R. Maunsell, vice Blosse; Lieut. J. 8. Travers ; 
Lieut. R. W. Cardiff; Capt. J. W. Tibbits, from half-pay 62d Foot; Capt. T. B. 
Tuite, from half-pay 28th Foot; Capt. W. H. Crompton, from half-pay 42d Foot ; 
Capt. L. E. Knox, from half-pay 63d Foot; Lieut. J. Bourke, from the Cape 
Mounted Rifles. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign S.J. Shortt; Lieut. 
J. W. Poole, from 30th Foot; Lieut. T. L. Stack, from 34th Foot; Lieut. H. 8. 
Stewart, from 34th Foot; Lieut. F. W. Osborne, from 48th Foot; Lieut. R. F. Bur- 
rowes, from 9th Foot; Lieut. M. Guard, from 28th Foot; Lieut. A. F. De B. Dixon, 
from 4Ist Foot; Lieut. J. R. Kelsall, from 56th Foot; Lieut. E. J. B. Donelan, 
from 4st Foot. 

12th Foot—To be Majors, without purchase— Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. M. 
Hamilton, from half-pay Unatt. vice Horne, promoted in the 13th Foot ; Capt. and 
Brevet-Major F. G. Hamley ; Capt. W. J. Hutchins. To be Captains, without 

urchase—Lieuts. H. Cole, vice Hamley; F. Bagnell, vice Hutchins ; G. L. Stud- 

ert ; Capts. C. R. Colt, from half-pay of the late 21st Dragoons ; C. J. C. Sillery, 
from half-pay 30th Foot; B. Ramsay, from half-pay 62d Foot; G. R. J. Marshall, 
from half-pay 57th Foot; Lieuts. R. D. Knight, from the 94th Foot ; H. N. Kippen, 
from the 48th Foot. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns C. M. Harward ; 
H. Nesbitt ; W. D. Jarvis ; Lieuts. J. F. N. Hewett, from 72d Foot ; 8S. Hall, from 
2th Foot ; G. Morland, from 46th Foot; J. 8. Richardson, from 72d Foot; W. T. 
Fraser, from 42d Foot; F. Alban, from 44th Foot ; G. De L, Lacy, from 63d Foot ; 
A. F. B. Wither, from 55th Foot. 

13th Foot—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. A. Horne, from 12th Foot, to be Lieut.- 
Col. without purchase. To be Majors—Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. Faunce, 
from the St. Helena Regiment ; Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Hon. A. M. Cathcart, 
from half-pay Unatt. To be Captains, without purchase—Capts. N. H. B. Vardon, 
from 2d Foot; W. H. Grimston, from 4th Foot ; H. E. Bayley, from half-pay 95th 
Foot ; R. M. Hall, from half-pay 48th Foot; Lieuts. G. 8. Twyman, from 61st Foot ; 
J. C. Clarke, from 76th Foot ; J. R. Turnbull, from 75th Foot. To be Lieutenants, 
without purchase—Ensigns F. W. Ruck; W. Cox. 

14th Foot-—-Major and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. E. W. D. Bell, from the 23d Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase. To be Majors, without purchase— 
Major J. Dwyer, from half-pay Unatt.; Capt. and Brevet-Major W. Douglas. 
To be Captains, without purchase—Capt. W. B. Bower, from half-pay I4th Foot, 
vice Douglas ; Capt. R. H. Vivian, from 3d West India Regt. ; Lieut. E. D’H 
Fairtlough; Capt. W. R. C. Spencer, from half-pay 48th Foot; Capt. O. La- 
touche, from half-pay 57th Foot; Capt. R. S. Bond, from half-pay 34th Foot ; 
Lieut. P. F. de Quincey, from 70th Foot; Lieut. A. Smyth, from 45th Foot. 
To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensigns J. Glancy; J.O. Machell ; Lieuts. 





K. Hill, from 3lst Foot; G. H. Cope, from 55th Foot ; J. Anderson, from 47th Foot; | 


W. Coxon, from 33d Foot; G. R. Morgan, from 33d Foot; Ensign J. 8. Phelps, from 
7th Foot. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 15. 

Wan Orrice, Pall Mall, Jan. 15.—Brevet.—Infantry—Brevet-Col. J. E. W. In- 
glis, 32d Foot, to be Major-Gen. in the Army. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Jan. 15.—Caralry—2d Regiment of Life Guards—T. 
Leyland, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lovett, promoted. 

yal Regiment of Horse Guards—C. R. St. J. Ives, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Loveden, who retires. 

3d Light Drags.—J.G. Annesley, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Lautour, promoted. 

6th Drags.—R. J. Garnett, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

8th Light Drags.—H. C. Collier, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase. 

9th Light Drags.—T. 8. Starkey, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Morrough, 
promoted. 

10th Light Drags.—C. J. Vandeleur, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
Baring, promoted in the 17th Light Drags. 

15th Light Drags.—M. C. Broun, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase; T. G. 
Housley, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 

Military Train—Capt. J. Gardner, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. repaying 
the difference, vice Wilkinson, appointed to the 68th Foot ; Lieut. H. Miller to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Gardner, who retires; Ensign E. Jervis to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Miller; H. J. Lane, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Jervis. 

Infantry—Grenadier Guards—The title of Viscount Hinchinbrook, appointed by 
purchase, on the 18th Dec. is spelt Hinchingbrook. 

4th Foot—Lieut. J. Howley to be Capt. without purchase, vice Grimston, ap- 
pointed to 13th Foot; Ensign M.S. Sharpe to be Lieut. without pur. vice Howley. 

Sth Foot—To be Captains, without purchase—Lieut. W. Leach, vice Johnson, 
died of his wounds ; Lieut. L. R. Parry, vice Adair, whose promotion on the 20th 
Oct. has been cancelled ; Lieut. E. R. Simmons, vice L’Estrange, promoted. To be 
Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign E. 8. Lewis, vice Carter, killed in action ; 
Ensign J. B. Barker, vice Haig, killed in action ; Ensign E. J. Oldfield, vice Adair, 
—— Ensign E. M. Mason, vice Leach, promoted ; Ensign F. A. Cubitt, vice 

arry, promoted ; Ensign E. J. Tyler, vice Lewis, whose promotion on the 22d Oct. 
has been cancelled ; Ensign E. Hoare, vice Simmons, promoted. 

6th Foot—Ensign J. T. Bowers to be Lieut. without pur. vice Bartley, prom. 

9th Foot—Ensign W. H. E. Ridsdale to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Bur- 
rowes, appointed to the llth Foot. 

10th Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign H. A. Donald, vice 
Barlow, Pent Ensign F. A. Lynam, viceSmyth, promoted. To be Ensigns— 
Ensign P. W. Matthews, from 2ist Foot; Ensign M. J.F. Kenny, from 55th 
Foot ; Ensign W. O. Bourke, from 28th Foot ; Ensign C. H. Newbatt, from the 2d 
Foot, vice Donald, promoted; Ensign F. Grant, from 76th Foot; Ensign J, Rudge, 
from 2d Foot. 

llth Foot—To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign A. Martin, vice Boyd, 
promoted ; Ensign H, J. Webbe, vice Maunsell, promoted ; Ensign F. Armstrong, 
vice Travers, promoted. To be Ensigns, without purchase—F.G. Gambier, Gent. 
vice Martin; H. Journaux, Gent. vice Webbe ; $. C. Dixon, Gent. vice Armstrong ; 
T. G. Miles, Gent; C. G. Way, Gent. 

14th Foot—The appointments of the undermentioned Officers to be Lieuts. without 

urchase, to be dated 9th and not 8th January 1858, as stated in the Gazette of the 

2th instant—Lieuts. K. Hill, from 31st Foot; G. H. Cope, from 55th Foot; J. An- 
derson, from 47th Foot ; W. Coxon, from 33d Foot; J. R. Morgan, from 33d Foot ; 
Ensign J. S. Phelps, from 57th Foot. 

2ith Foot—H. B. Church, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Johnstone, prom. 

26th Foot—The Hon. W.H. B. Ogilvy to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Robinson. 

27th Foot—G. P. Cobbe, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur. vice Desborough, prom. 
28th Foot—Ensign G. C. 8. Ducat to be Lieut. without pur. vice Magenis, dec. 
37th Foot—Sergt. J. Ennis, from 53d Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Ingles, appointed to the 78th Foot, 
th Foot—Lieut. C. Ford having absented himself without leave, has been re- 
moved from the Army, her Majesty having no further occasion for his services. 

45th Foot—Ensign C. F. Beamish to be Lieut. without purchase, vice A. Smyth, 
promoted in the 14th Foot. 

53d Foot—F. T. Rolls, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Cox, promoted in the 9th Foot. 

Sith Foot—R. E. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Phelps, promoted 
in the Mth Feot. 

59th Foot—Sergt.-Major 8, Cordue to be Quartermaster, vice B. Macdonald, who 
retires on half-pay. 

60th Foot—To be ote. without purchase—Lieut. R. W. Hinxman, and 
Lieut. F. 8. Travers. To be Lieuts. without purchase—Ensigns J. Wigg, vice 
Shackle; A. Tufnell, vice Hinxman; R. F. Jennings, vice Travers; G. W. Wil- 
mot, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wigg. 

64th Foot—Ensign W. H. Ashe, from the 2d West’ India Regt. to be Ensign, in 
succession to Lieut. Bateman, killed in action. 

67th Foot—Lieut. E. Daubeny to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major 
Byrne, promoted in the 10th Foot ; Ensign G. T. Munro to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Daubeny. 

70th Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign J. G. Hamilton, from the 
31st Foot, in succession to Lieut. de Quincey, promoted in the 14th Foot ; Sergeant- 
Major J. Beldham, in succession to Lieut. Coryton, promoted in the 10th Foot. 

74th Foot—Ensign A. Angelo to be Lieut. without purchase, vice R. H. D. Lowe, 
Promoted in the 2d Foot. 

75th Foot—Ensign R. Wadeson to be Lieut. without pur. vice Briscoe, killed in 
action. Tobe Ensigns, without pur.—Sergt.-Major J. Streets, from the 52d Foot 


purchase, vice 


vice Wadeson ; Eusign W. G. Mansergh, from 3d Foot ; Ensign H. B. Gledstanes, 
from 57th Foot, in succession to Lieut. Turnbull, promoted in the 13th Foot; G. B. 
Singer, Gent. in succession to Lieut. Smith, promoted ; D. Hammill, Gent. ; C, Fin- 
nerty, Gent, “4 

76th Foot—Brevet-Major H. Brewster to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Lieut.-Col. Scott, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. J. C. Clarke to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, vice Brewster ; Ensign C. C. Eoes to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
J. C. Clarke, promoted in the 13th Foot. 

78th Foot—Lieut. H. T. Macpherson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet- 
Major Haliburton, died of his wounds. To be Ensigns, without purchase—Ensign 
H. A. Ingles, from 37th Foot; A. W. B. Caldecott, Gent. 

83d Foot—Lieut. J. V. Ellis to be Capt. without purchase, vice Read, killed in 
action; Ensign B. Chamley to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Ellis. 

92d Foot—A. Bond, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur. vice J. Thomson, who retires. 

94th Foot—Ensign A. Brinckman to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Knight, 
promoted in the 12th Foot, 

96th Foot—Ensign A. E. Cookson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hunter, pro- 
moted ; M. Aytoun, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cookson. 

Ist West India Regi nent—Ensign C, P. Pender to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Robertson, removed from the Army. ‘ 

2d West India Regiment—L. L. Brett, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Ashe, appointed to the 64th Foot. 

3d West India Regiment—Lieut. R. W. Davies to be Capt. without purchase 
vice Vivian, appointed to the 14th Foot; Ensign F.G. Dunn to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Davies. 

Cape Mounted Rifles—~Ensign and Adjt. C. B. Marshall to have the rank of 
Lieut; Ensign W. E. Woodrooffe to be Lieut, without purchase, vice Bourke, 
promoted in the llth Foot. 

St. Helena Regiment—Capt. W. F. Macbean to be Major, without purchase, vice 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col, T. Faunce, appointed to the 13th Foot ; Lieut. E. C. Barnes 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Macbean. 

Hospital Staff—The Commission of Assist.-Surg. W. J. Cumming, M.D, ap- 
pointed in the Gazette of Nov. 27, 1857, has been antedated to Nov, 9, 1 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Officers having completed three years’ service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rant of the 6th Oct. 1854—Lieut.-Col. J. A. Robertson, 82d Foot; Lieut.-Col, 
Lord Mark Kerr, 13th Foot ; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. G. F, C, Scott, retired full-pay 
76th Foot, to be Col. in the Army, the rank being honorary only ; Capt. J. Gardner, 
of the Mill. Train, to be Major in the Army ; Brevet-Major J. Gardner, of the Mill, 
Train, to be Lieut.-Col, in the Army; Capt. H. H. Maxwell, of the Be Ar- 
tillery, to be Major in the Army ; Quartermaster B. Macdonald, retired on half-pay, 
59th Foot, to have the honorary rank of Capt, under the Royal warrant of the inh, 


Dec. 1855. 
Crabe. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 12. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Penn and Son, Stourbridge, mercers— Wilkin and Web- 
ber, Twickenham, builders—Pile and Co. West Hartlepool, ship-builders; as far as 
regards T. H. Woods—Woods and Spence, Sunderland, timber-merchants—Bradley 
and Mason, Newark-upon-Trent, iron-merchants—R,. and 8. Fretwell, New- 
ark-upon-Trent, builders--Palmer and Son, Bartholomew Close, builders— 








| Wallis and Co. Kettering, Northamptonshire, cloth-manufacturers—Lowman and 


Co. Regent Street, silk-mercers—Symonds and Co, ae, ship-store-deaiers— 
Godfrey and Co. Oporto and London, wine-merchants—Sill and Meugens, Liverpool, 
brokers—Denial and Co. Sheftield, steel-manufacturers; as far as regards A. Denial 
—Cunningham and Son, Ashton-under-Lyne, printers—Masters and Son, Lydd, 





| Kent, grocers—The Morley Brick and Stone Company, Morley, Yorkshire ; as faras 
\2 is W. S. King—G. and J. Stephenson, West Hartlepool, drapers—T. and B, 
Ingleden, Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, coal-fitters—Lee and Lavers, Sutton Street, 


| and Co. 








Belvedere Road, builders—Simpson and Atkinson, West Hartlepool, joiners—Beck 
and Co. Leeds, cloth-finishers—Hodges and Stimson, Leicester, ancy-hosiery- 
manufacturers—Banks and Bull, Birmingham, railway-smiths—Boyson and Co, 
Northampton, shoe-manufacturers—Barber and Co, Great Tower Street, fruit-broe 
kers—Roberts and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far as regards R. Foster—Hill and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, machine-woolcombers—Mullett and Lever, Hastings, chee 
mists—Lamb and Giles, Kidderminster, machinists—W. and H. Pilling, Dam Side, 
in Almondbury, woollen-cloth-dyers—Corbyn and Co, High Holborn and Poultry, 
chemists ; as far as regards G, Stac« y—Hawtin and Co. Watling Street, stationers— 
Mole and Mander, Birmingham, ale-dealers—J. and E. Hart, Banbury, hotel-keep- 
ers—Oliver and Co, Birmingham, electro-platers ; as far as regards H. Davis—Evans 
Cardiff, iron-founders. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Buckyex1, Salmon Lane, Limehouse, currier, to surrender 
Jan. 22, Feb. 19: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

Groror Vite, Gravel Lane, Houndsditch, vietualler, Jan. 22, Feb. 19: solicitors, 
Philpot and Co. Gracechurch Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, ee ree Street. 

Witt1am Luoyp, Bexley New Town, Kent, victualler, Jan, 22, Feb. 23: soliciter, 
Murrough, New Inn; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street. 

Jonny Reap, Lower Whitecross Street, carpenter, Jan. 25, March 1: solicitor, 
Heath, Artillery Place West ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers, 

Gronrce Eape, Bermondsey Wall, marine-store-dealer, Jan. 26, Feb. 23: solici- 
tors, Harrison and Lewis, Old Jewry; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury, 

Wirta™ Jones, Pentonville Road, and Beak Street, Regent Street, gas-fitter, 
Jan. 26, Feb. 19: solicitors, Jacobs and Forster, Crosby Square ; official assignee, 
Lee, Aldermanbury. . 

James CorrerEtt, Lowestoft, soap-boiler, Jan. 23, Feb. 23: ‘solicitors, Sole and 
Co. Aldermanbury; Miller and Co. Norwich ; official assignee, Edwards, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Joun Reywnoips Catrrow, Cheadle, Staffordshire, scrivener, Jan. 29, Feb. 12: 
solicitors, Welby and Flint, Uttoxeter; James and Knight, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

James Jounson, Lemonsley Mill, Lichfield, Staffordshire, worsted-spinner, Jan, 
23, Feb. 19: solicitors, Barnes, Lichfield; Reece, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Joun Fiercuer, Smethwick, coal-master, Jan. 27, Feb. 15: solicitor, Sill, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Joux Burrorp and Co. Bilston, iron-masters, Jan. 25, Feb. 15: solicitors, 
Underhill, Wolverhampton; James and Knight, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Epwarp Bryax, Kington, Herefordshire, inn-keeper, Jan, 23, Feb. 19: so- 
licitors, Bodenham, Kington, Herefordshire; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham; 
official assignee, Kinnear, Birmingham. 

Tuomas Porter, Frome Selwood, woolstapler, Jan. 25, Feb. 22: solicitor, 
Miller, Frome Selwood ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Joun Roxserts, Taunton, tailor, Jan. 20, Feb. 11 : solicitors, Reeves, Taunton; 
Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Ricnarp Greoory, Halifax, grocer, Jan. 28, Feb, 19: solicitors, Wavell and 
Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Mary and Joun Wroxey, Sheffield, builders, Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitors, Hoole 
and Yeomans, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Pavut Hearnsnaw, Sheffield, coal-merchant, Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitor, 'Broad- 


*bent, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 


Josepa Rapcuirre, Liverpool, Lg eg ~ 28, Feb. 26: solicitors, Lace 
and Co, Liverpool ; official assignee, Bird, Liverpool. 

James MELLOR, ‘sshesn-enterdgue, money-scrivener, Jan. 28, Feb. 18: solicitor, 
Marriott, Manchester; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Joun Compersacn Payne, Manchester, i , Jan, 26, Feb. 12: solicitors, 
Boote and Jellicorse, Manchester ; official assi ee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Dividends.—Feb. 2, Hampton, Broadwater, Sussex, corn-merchant—Feb. 8, A 
Birch, Essex, victualler—Feb. 3, Bullock, of B hott, Hampshire, grocer—F, 
3, Garrard, Little Tower Street, wine-merchant—Feb.2, King, a ne ¢ 
maker—Feb. 2, Reed, Upper Whitecross Street, draper—Feb. 5, Faith, Cambridge 
Road, Mile End, provision-merchant—Feb. 5, Melrose and Hussey, Hatton Garden 
and Tividale, Dudley, boiler-makers—Feb. 4, Martin, Strand, victualler—Feb. 3, 
Marshall, Bishopsgate Street Without, neer—Feb. 3, Mandelbaum, Minories, 








importer of forei s—Feb. 3, Scruby, Bishop's Stortford, —Feb. 1 
Wood, Pb A ne, pear ee. Mew 4, Bennett, Chester, —Feb. 5. 
ingham, Holbeach, 


Brigcoe, Ashton-under-Lyne, timber-dealer—Feb. 4, Bit 
shire, draper—Feb. 3, Sketchley, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, scriveuer, 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day f 
meeting.—Feb. 2, Hine, Piceadilly, laceman—Feb. 3, Jarvis, Newmarket St. Mary, 
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Suffolk, inn-keeper—Feb. 3, Pelling, Holloway Place, Holloway Road, and Sydney 


Street, City Road, carpenter—Feb. 2, Clayton, Watling Street, and West Smithfield, | 


rfumer—Feb. 2, Nuttall, Liverpool, victualler—Feb. 4, Lord and Lupton, Shaw- 
forth, Rechdale, cotton-spinners—Feb. 9, Appleton, Leicester, trimmer. 

Declarations of Dividends.—Figg, Farnham, boot-maker ; first div. of 3s. any 
Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—De Porquet, Fenchurel: Street and 
Fairkytes, Essex, agricultural-implement-dealer ; first div. of 3s. 74d. any Wednes- 
day ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Jones, Portmadoc, ship: builder ; first div, of 4s. 
ong Sraee ; Turner, Liverpool. 

tch Sequestrations.—Aitken, Dundee, currier, Jan. 23—Robertson, Glasgow, 

saddle-maker, Jan. 15—Christie, Dundee, flesher, Jan. 22—Buist, Barony Parish of 
Glasgow, factor, Jan. 18—Pirrit, Coatbridge, smith, Jan. 18—Laurie, Newabbey, 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, farmer, Jan. 16-—Main, Kelso, writer, Jan. 18—G. and 
P. Anderson, Inverness, solicitors, Jan. 20. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 15, 


Partnerships Dissolved.—C, and J. Turner and Co. Sheffield, ‘manufacturers of 
edge-tools ; as far as regards C. Turner—Dalgety and Co. Gresham Street, mer- 
chants ; as far as regards A. R. Cruikshank—Dalgety and Co. Melbourne, Vic- 
toria; Dalgety and Co. Geelong; and, Du Croz and Co. Launceston, Tasmania, 
merchants ; as far as regards A. R. Cruikshank—J. and G. Ainley, Shefficld, joiners 
—Hinchliffe and Son, Denby Dale and Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-manufacturers— 
Foreman and Macormick, Ely, corn-merchants—Smith and Co. Dudbridge, 
Stroud, dyers ; as far as regards A. Smith—Aitken and Son, Tottington Higher End, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Priestman and Co, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tanners ; 
ag far as regards J. Priestman junior—Tunbridge and White, Ramsgate, up- 
holsterers—Pemberton and Co. Leeds, cloth-dressers—Ltwin Brothers, Nottingham, 
joiners ; as far as regards W. Lewin—Pridham and Lake, Bideford, Barn- 
staple, Exeter, and elsewhere, coach-proprietors, &c. ; as far as regards T, Lake— 
Mo and Protheroe, Finsbury Place South, surgeon-dentists—Maund and 
Palmer, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, printers—Gibson and Co. Rochdale, Lanca- 
shire, fullers— oe aon Gough Street, Gray’s Inn Road, and Bardell, Globe 
Road, Mile End, farriers—Simons and Thorpe, corn-dealers ; as far as regards R. H. 
Simons—Hards and Hills, Dartford, millers—Liay and Co. Manchester, joiners ; as 
far as regards J. Hull—Johnstone and Harrison, Folkestone, proprietors of a 
ladies’ school—Morris and Heaton, Manchester, oil-merchants ; as far as regards D. 
Heaton—Atkinson and Tassell, Iver, Buckinghamshire, surgeons—Deecker and 
Sparks, Liskeard, Cornwall, printers—Hollinshead and Co. Liverpool, cotton-bro- 
kers ; as far as regards R. Tetley and J. Bousfield—J. and E. M. Dear, Streatham— 
Holland and Co. Rio Grande, merchants—Crowther and Co. Waketiele, woollen- 
merchants—Hampson and Jenks, Ellesmere, Shropshire, veterinary-surgeons—Allen 
and Co, Birmingham, screw-manufacturers—Anderson and Miller, Gateshead, hat- 
manufacturers—Poole and Fann, Nottingham, drapers— Dakin and Thorp, Maccles- 
field, whitesmiths— Whitehouse and Co, manufacturers—T. and B. Ingiedew, Mid- 
dlesborough, Yorkshire, coal-fitters—Neish and Co. Dundee, merchants. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.—Joux Hvusuersry, Hull, broker. 

‘Tomas M‘Cartan, Hull, banker. 

Bankrupts.—Isaac Ricuarpson Vrarov, Fish Street Hill, and Richmond Road, 
Hackne » builder, to surrender Jan. 29, March 3: solicitors, Norton and Co. New 
Street, Bishopsgate ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Tuomas Wureter, Oxford, mill-wright, Jan. 29, March 3: solicitors, Linklater 
and Hackwood, Walbrook; Slocombe, Reading ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Lronarp Harker, Gracechurch Street, ship-owner, Jan. 29, Feb. 26: solicitors, 
Freshfields and Newman, Bank Buildings ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall St. 

Henry Jonn HAAKMAN and WrturaM Jansen, Crutched Friars, merchants, Jan. 
27, Feb. 26: solicitor, Nicholson, Lime Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Micnaeg:. Save. Myers, Leadenhall Street, provision-merchant, Jan. 28, Feb. 
25: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, Bartholomew Close ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghal) Street. 

Jeuv Green, Oxford, cabinet-maker, Jan. 28, Feb. 25: solicitor, Shearman, Mark 
Lane ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Grorcr Batrers, Throgmorton Street, stock-broker, Jan, 22, Feb. 19: solicitors, 
Overbury and Peck, Frederick’s Place; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall St. 

WILLIAM Scorr, Homer Street, Lambeth, washing-crystal-maker, Jan, 28, March 
5: solicitors, Symes and Co. Fenchurch Street; official assignee, Cannan, Alder- 
manbury. 

James Anstey, Sheerness, jeweller, Jan. 29, March 5: solicitors, Nichols and 
Clark, Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn; Stephenson, Sheerness ; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury. 

Josrra Jackson, Brighton, hatter, Jan. 22, Feb. 23: solicitors, Linklater and 
Hackwood, Walbrook ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Lvcas, Queen Street, Cheapside, chemist, Jan. 29, Feb. 27: solicitor, Hick, 
Copthall Court ; official assignee, Edwards, Basinghall Street. 

ames Tartor, Halifax, worsted-spinner, Feb. 2, March 2: solicitors, Holroyde 
and Co. Halifax ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Caartes Eatey, Wakefield, corn-factor, Feb. 4, 26: solicitors, Wainwright, 
Wakefield ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds. 

Joun Jackson, Halifax, merchant, Feb. 2, March 2: solicitors, Wavell and Co. 
Halifax ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Henry Sxetron, Joun Hit, and Rvupoipn StTemmann, Liverpool and Kingston- 
upon-Hull, issi hants, Jan. 26, Feb. 22: solicitor, Pemberton, Liver- 
pool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Tuomas Tnre.rat Riesy, Runcorn, Cheshire, merchant, Feb. 2, 22: solicitors, 
Holland and Green. Northwich, Cheshire ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Wutu1aM Tapscott, Liverpool, ship-broker, Feb. 3, 24: solicitors, Lowndes and 
Co. Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Epwarp Brows, Ditton, Warrington, brewer, Jan. 28, Feb. 18: solicitor, Pem- 
berton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

James Rozerts, Liverpool and Yarmouth, fish-dealer, Jan, 29, Feb. 18: solici- 
tors, Evans and Son, Liverpool ; Cufaude, Great Yarmouth ; official assignee, Bird. 

Wii Batt and Joun Henry Eart, Manchester, calenderers, Jan. 29, Feb. 
19: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Cuaries Eaton, Manchester, leather-imerchant, Jan. 28, Feb. 18: solicitors, 
Cooper and Sons, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

ILLIAM WILD, hdale, machine-maker, Jan. 26: solicitor, Lord, Rochdale ; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. P 
Di .—Feb. 5, Hopperton, Oxford Street, laceman—Feb. 10, A. Milnes and J. 
Milnes junior, Oldham, cotton-spinners—Feb. 8, Clare, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer 
—Feb. 10, Sketchley, Horncastle, Lincolnshire, scrivener—Feb. 9, Waterhouse, 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire, carpet-manufacturer—Feb. 16, Beevers, Leeds, engraver. 
Certy to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Feb. 6, Sir 8. Hancock, Emmetts, Eden Rridge, Kent, cattle-dealer, and 
Halkin Street West, Be ve Square, chemist—Feb. 15, Wickins, Barkwell, So- 
mersetshire, inn-keeper—Feb. 16, Allen, Carmarthen, draper—Feb. 8, M‘Lennan, 
* Liverpool, shawl h Feb. 8, Juncker, Liverpool, and Winsford, Che- 
shire, merchant—Feb. 5, Gilson, Manchester, shirt-front-manufacturer—Feb. 5, 
Williams, Arley Kings, Worcestershire, plumber—Feb. 8, Moss, Walsall, grocer-— 
Feb. 8, Grundy, Birmingham, laceman—Feb.6, Stevenson, Sheffield, cooper —Feb. 
6, Rutter, Sheffield, saw-manufacturer—Feb. 15, Hill, Bradford, Yorkshire, grocer. 








Declarations of Dividends .— Williams, Rochester Terrace, Vauxhall Bridge Road, | 


tailor; first div. of 4s. any Thursday; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Syers and Co. 
Ball Alley, Lombard Street, and Liverpool; first div. of 7s. 6d. on the separate es- 
tate of M, R. Syers, and first div. of 2s. 7d. on the separate estate of J. Walker, 
oy Tuesday; Nicholson, Rasinghall Street-—A. and W. Marsden, High Street, 
Islington, awl-warehousemen ; first div. of ls. 6d, any Tuesday ; Nicholson, 
Basi: hail Street—Griffiths, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant ; first div, of ls. 9d. 


any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Harben, Goulstone Street, High | 


Street, Whitechapel, and Car!ton Hill Villas, Camden Road, Holloway, cheese- 
monger ; fifth div. of Sd. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Long, King 
Street, Cheapside, warehouseman ; second div. of 94d. Wednesday next, and three 
subsequent Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury— Woollett and Woollett, Lime Street 
Square, ship-brokers ; second div. of 1s. 4d. Wednesday next, and three subse- 
quent Wednesdays ; Edwards, Basinghall Street—Tilson and Co. Nottingham, lace- 
makers: first div. of ls. 6d. on the separate estate of F. Baxter, and first div. of 
8s. 6d. on the separate estate of S. West, Monday next, and two following Mondays ; 
Harris, Nottingham—Edwards, Stamford, Lincolnshire, brewer ; first div. of 2s. bd. 
Monday next, and two following Mondays; Harris, Nottingham—Birch, Birming- 
ham, proces 3 second div. of ls. 6d. . tS penn F Kinnear, Birmingham—Whis- 
ton, Birmingham, druggist ; first div. of 7j¢d. any Thursday ; Kinnear, Birmingham 
—W. Carter unior, Priors, jonger; second div. of 1s. 6jd.* any 
Thursday; Kinnear, Birmi: am—Foxley, Birmingham, grocer ; first div. of 2d. 
any Thureday ; Kinnear, Birmingh ught, Liverpool, victualler ; first 








| 








div. of 6s. 2d. any Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Glover ; first div. of 5s, 3§¢, any Wea- 
nesday; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations.— Younger, Glasgow, wool-broker, Jan. 19—Wishart, Glas- 
gow, wright, Jan, 21—Murphy and Co. Glasgow, stair-railers, Jan. 19—Petrie 
Glasgow, wright, Jan. 21—Hamilton, Glasgow, tobacco-manufacturer, Jan, 29— 
Lyon and Andson, Arbroath, writers, Jan. 20—Cameron, Glasgow, spirit-dealer 
Jan. 20—Scott, Glasgow, carter, Jan. 25—Macarthur, Inverary, merchant, Jan, 2] 
—Anderson, Dundee, grocer, Jan. 23. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























ee Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols .(95pexd.) 942 O48 948 4 4 
Ditto for Account ....... -| 954 | 9 943 94} oa 4 
3 per Cents Reduced 955 | 954 944 949 95 4 
New 8 per Cents 95% 99 942 ose 954 4 
Long Annuities ... —-> | so — 2 24 2 
Annuities 1885 . 7 _ _ -— —_ 173 
Rank Stock, 11 per Cent .., 220 «=| 220 — 222 222 224 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... —— [220cexd.| 224 221 224 — 
Exchequer Bills, 2/d. per diem llpm.; 13 15 22 19 20 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 .. — —_— 99 99 foe | 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent .... — — — —— |10pm — 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday weer 8 
° 4 



























































Austrian .....cseeeeeeees 5p.Ct —_ Prench p-ct.; — 
Belgian -4— -— Mexican 
DIGG 2... ccccccccccccscccs 2) — | S4gexd. | Peruvian .. 
Brazilian ... 5 = 100} | Portuguese 
Buenos Ayres 6 — 96 Russian 
Chilian ....... st — _—_ Sardinian 
i tt — 100 | Spanish ... 
tt At Ed _ Ditto New I 
24— } 654 Ditto Passive 
Ditto ...cccccceceseceeees i_ 99 Turkish .... 
Prench ..ccccsesecesssees a= | _ Venezuela .........seeeeee 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rartwars— | axxe— 
Bristol and Excter.......+++++> 90 Australasian ...... 
ODadedewbeM...o.ecsercerseveeess 91 British North Ame: 
Chester and Holyhead .......-+- 59 City 
Eastern Countics...........++++ 634 Colonial ..... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- 644 Commercial 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -— Eng}. Scotsh. & Austral 
Great Northern ........0+000+8+ 103 London .......0e00e 
Great South. and West. Ireland. _— London and Count 
Great Western.......-..eseee0+ 61} London Chrtd. Bnk. of Aust 
Lancashire and Yorkshire s 94} London Joint Stock 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 8 London and Westminster . 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast lll} National Bank ............ 
London and Blackwall ......... 6} National Provincial ....... 
London and North-Western... 1004 New South Wales 
London and South-Western.... 99 Oriental ......+.eeceeeeeeves +f 3: 
Manchester, Sheftield ,& Lincoln. 40 Provincial of Ireland....... sceel 59 
Midland .......sseeecesceeseees 943 South Australia........... eveee| 36h exd. 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_ Union of Australia .......... eee Mh exd 
North British. ..........+++.00+ 56) Union of London..... eccceccces 24 
North-Eastern—Berwick . 99 Wb... ccovccccscccccscosccce ee _ 
North-Eastern—York ...... eens 87 | Western Bank of London....... — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 | Docxs— 
Scottish Central .... 106 | East and West India........ eee 118 
Scottish Midland... . ,— LONGO «2+. eee eeeeeeee teeeeeee| 1004 ex d. 
South-Eastern and Dover . 753 St. Katherine ........ eecces cove 9 
Eastern of France... 283 Victoria .....-..eeees seeeeeeeee -— 
East Indian ....... 109 ex i MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne 20; Australian Agricultural .......- 26} 
Grand Trunk of Canada ...... 503 exi British American Land........-. | —- 
Great Indian Peninsular .....; 21{ exi Canada .......eeeeee eocces steel 137 
Great Western of Canada ,... 20% Crystal Palace ...... eerees | 18 
Paris and Lyons ........+++.. 353 Electric Telegraph ......+++++++ 105 
Mines— General Steam.......... ececees _ 
Australian ........ coccce oevcces 3 National Discount...... eos e 3g 
Brazilian Imperial .... —_— London Discount ......+++-+++++| 43 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 1l} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | 75 
Cobre Copper .......++ 45 | Royal Mail Steam..... nic 
Rhymney Iron........-++++ Jt — South Australian ........ eeeces 3 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 poe gg Sy ag | 4 _ ee : = : 
Mexican Dollars ......... coceee © 5 OF | Lead, British Pig ... 24 © ©.. 2410 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 14 | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 0 0.. 2110 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan, 15. 




















& 8] a 6 3 a. e® © 
Wheat,R.O. Oto 0} Fine ...... 51to53| Fine...... 64t066 | Indian Corn. 34to 38 
Fine..... - O— 0) Foreign,R. 40— 52 | Peas, Hog... 36—37 | Oats, Feed.. 24 
Red, New. 43—-45 | White F. 56—58 Maple .... 37— 40 Fine ..., 27-—29 
Fine...... 46—48 | Rye ........ 34—36 | White.... 38-42] Poland ... 26—20 
White Old 0— 0} Barley...... O— 0) Blue...... - Fine .... 29—30 
Fine...... o— 0 Malting .. 39—41 | Beans, Ticks 35— 40 Potato.... 28-—30 
New...... 47—51 | Malt, Ord... 60—64| Harrow... 40—46 Fine .... 30—31 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Jan. 9. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... 47s. 10d. Ye «+++... 338. 6d,| Wheat.... 488. 4d. | Rye ....... 386. Sd. 
Barley ..... 36 3 3 Barley .... 36 Beans....., 40 2 
Oats ....... 22 8 5 Oats ...... 22 10 Peas....... 40 4 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .......++++ per sack 47s. to 50s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz. 
BOCONAB 0... eee ececeseseeeeees 40 — 43 Carlow, 5l. 12s. to 5/. 18s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 35 — 37 Bacon, Irish .........++ per cwt. 56s. — 56s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ ° —s Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 72 — 76 
American ......++ per barrel 24 — 28 Derby, pale ....... cccccccess OB — 76 
Canadian .......ecsceeeees — 28 Hames, York .........++ee00 4 — 6 


cove 7 
Bread, 6d. to 8d. the 4ib. loaf. Eges, French, per 120, 7s. 6d. to 10s. 64. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. ma Doe 


NEWGATE AND LEaDENHALL.* Heap or Carrte at TEE 
































CATTLE: MARKET.” 
. &. 8. d. &. 8. a. s. a. CATTLE-MARKET. 

Reef... 3 Oto3 Bto4 0 .... 3 6to4 4tOd 8 Monday. Friday, 

Mutton 3 2—310—4 4 «1. 4 O—5 O—56 4 Beasts.. 4,260 ..... 767 

Veal... 3 8—40—4 8 «4. 410—5 O— 56 4 Sheep ..16,680 ,.... 1,910 

Pork... 3 O—3 8—4 4 .... 3 86—4 O0—4 6 Caives.. 103 ..... 60 

Lamb. 0 O—0 0-0 0 .... 0 0—0 0—0 0 Pigs... 230 ..... 180 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL, 

Weald of Kent Pockets.... 50s. to 70s. | Down Tegs ......++.++ per Ib. 15jd.to 17d, 

Mid and East Kent ditto. - 7 — 120 | Half-bred Wethers........... 14 — © 

Sussex ditto..... eoccce 50 — 62 | Leicester soccecccccces BA = =O 

Farnham ditto an ea © Combing Skins ........+. eoscee 10 — 13 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMiTMFIBL>. Whirecnarat. ComBERtaxD, 

Hay, Good ... 65s. to 70s.. 728. 00 756. ..ceccceeee . to 86s. 

Inferio 560 06 «60 55 — 7 
New o=-— 0 0 — v 
Clover.......+ 80 — 100 - 95 — 100 
Wheat Straw.. 2 — 30 «- 23 — « 
GROCERIES. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perib. 2s. Od. to 22.10d.| Jamaica Rum.... . to 5s. Sd. 
Congou, fine .... -ln—-27 Brandy, Best Brands..... 1110 — 14 4 
Pekoe, flowery.........3 0 —4 6 4-0 % 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib. o-—43 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 66s. Od. to 80s. Od. o-—-oe 

wseeeees 528. Od. to 530. Od 2-00 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 75s. 0d. ta 90s, Od. 9-- 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 22s. 0d o—43 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 28s. 11d. o-—-oe 

West India Molasses .... 15s. Od. to 17s. 0d ® -30 0 

POTATOES. o—43 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 90s. tol20s. e@-4 0 

eo Shaws.. o-—- 0 o-oo 
York Regents... 120 —150 @-oe 
Dn te ereeerserare 100 —130 o—- oe 








m_e 





aseead 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has graciously signi- 

fied her intention of honouring with her presence a SERIES 
of FOUR FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES, intended to be 

mted at the period = the approaching NUPTIALS of 

her Royal Highness the PRINCESS ROYAL with his Royal 
Highness the Prince FREDERICK W TLLt AM of PRUSSIA, 

THE PROGRAMME. 





On Tvespay, Janvany 19-% .°BETH. Macbeth, Mr. 
Phelps; Lady Macbeth, Miss ti FPaucit. With Locke's 
sicidental vane mages the dire * on of Mr. Benedict. And 
Mr. Oxenford’s farce of TWICi KILLED, in which Mr. 


and Mrs. Keeley will perform. 

THURSDAY, Janvany 21—Balfe's new opera, THE ROSE 
oF CASTILLE, by Miss Pyne, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Glover. 
Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. With a Comic Afterpiece by Mr. 
Robson and members of the Olympic Theatre. 

Sarvapar, Janvarny 23—An ITALIAN OPERA, by Malle. 
Piccolomini, Sig. Giuglini, and the principal artistes of Her 
Majesty's Theatre. And a Festival Cantata, composed by Mr. 
Howard Glover. Conductor, M. Arditi, With a Ballet 
Divertissement. 

Fourth Performance—An ENGLISH COMEDY, by Mr 
Buckstone’s Company of the Haymarket Theatre. And au 
Afterpiece, in which Mr. Wright and members of the 
Adelphi Company will perform. 

The NATIONAL ANTHEM will be sung on TUESDAY, 
after “Macbeth,” and on THURSDAY and SATU RDAY, 
after the Opera. 

No person admitted in the Pit except in Evening Dress. 

Applications for boxes to be made at the Box-office of the 
Theatre ; and at Mr. Mitchell's Roya! Library, 33, Old Bond 
Street. 

The doors will be opened at Half-past Six, and each repre- 
sentation will commence at Half past Seven o'clock. 


pea ry , — 
ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL, 
Physician to their Majesties the Emperor and Empress 

of Russia. —ST. JAMES'S THEATRE. PHYSICAL and NA- 
TURAL MAGIC, without the aid of any apparatus. TWO 
HOURS OF ILLUSIONS. Wenpnespay and Saturpay 
Afternoons at 3, and Every Evening at 8. Stalls, 5s.; Bal 
cony Stalls, 4s.; Boxes, 3s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s.; Private 
Boxes, Twe Guineas, One Guinea-and-a-half, and One 
Guinea. Places to be secured at Mr. Mircue.y.’s Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. . 


RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, including the COL 
LECTION of BUILDING MANUFACTURES and INVEN- 
TIONS, and also the Exhibition of the Architectural Photo- 
aphic Association. Open from 9 till dusk. Admission ls., 
or at at all times and to all the Lectures by Season-tickets, 
. each. Second Lecture, Tuesday, January 19th, by 
Ronsat Kern, Esq. A Discourse on the beautiful and Fine 
Arts. M. Diesy Wvarr, Esq. will take the Chair at Eight 
o'Clock. 








JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S 
___ JAMES EDMES" TON junior, — 


MUTUAL LIF r ASSURAN 
THE WHOLE ie ~ —— D AMONGST THE 


+ > ne 
COTTISH EQU 1 TA BLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Instituted 1831 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 
The Fund accumulated from the aca of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION STERLIN 
The Annual Revenue exceeds ON E HUNDRED 
SEVENTY-SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 
The amount of Existing Assuranves exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS AND THREE-QUARTERS 
The amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers is upwards of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which 
One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of 
Bonus Additions. 
A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March 1859. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—2%, Poultry, E.C 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIRF, Agent 
WESTERN LON a OFFICE—6a, James's Street, West 
bourne Terrace, W 
CHARL ES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent 


~ 

SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
iN RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors heid in Craven Street, on Wev- 
wespay, the 6th day of Janvany 1858, the cases of 23 Peti 
tioners were considered, of which 17 were approved, 3 re 
jected, and 3 inadmissible. 

Since the mecting held on the 2d of Decempen 1857, 15 
debtors, of whom 13 had wives and 23 children, have been 
discharged from the prisons of England and Wales; the 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con 
nected with the Society, was 137/. 5s. 5d.; and the following 

efaction received since the last Report to 31st December 1857. 
nm Herries, Farquhar, and ©o........++++..++. £5 5 0 

Kenefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Measrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society mect on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


a Hon. Secs. 





and 


















PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
‘ + \r 

| ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 

co.’"S NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- rushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
»ctually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
» makers of the Oatmes! and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. tach ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
130s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 


+ rh ae 

] OT-AIR, GAS, VESTA, JOYCE'S 

STOVES.—Stoves for the economical and safe heating 
of halls, shops, warchouses, passages, basements, and the 
like, being at this season demanded, W IL LIAM 8. BURTON 
invites attention to his unrivalled assortment, adapted (one 
or the other) to every conceivable requirement, at ‘prices 
from 10s. each to 30 guineas. His variety of register and 
other stoves, fenders, and kitchen ranges, is the largest in 


PRIZE MEDAL, 















existence. 
Wilt S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Shef- 
field Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Man- 
tel-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Urns and 
Kettles, Tea-Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed- 
Hangings, &c. &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show-rooms at 39, Oxford Stree®, W.; 1,14, 2, 
and 3, Newman Street ; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ ‘s Place, Lon- 
don.— Established 1820 





| secured 
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ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 

—Notice is hereby given, that the RATE of INTE 

REST to Depositors in this Bank for amounts of 500/. and 

upwards is from this day REDUCED to3 = cent, until fur- 
ther notice. J RT 

January 13th, 1858. 


7 
O GUN AND PISTOL MAKERS. 
Notice is hereby given, that the Secretary of State for 
War is prepared to RECEIVE TENDERS for “ SETTING- 
UP” PISTOL CARBINES of the present Pattern. The ma- 
terials for which, with some very trifling exceptions, will be 
issued from the Government Stores. 

Forms of tender and full particulars may be obtained by 
personal or written application at this office, and patterns 
and specifications may be inspected at the Tower of London 

All tenders must be returned, properly indorsed “‘ Tender 
for Setting-up Pistol Carbines,” on or before Tcrspay the 
19th instant, addressed to the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

No Tenders will beconsidered if not in all respects com 
plete. A. GWYN, for Director of Contracts. 

War Office, Pall ain’ 5th January 1857. 


x 
(\ONTRACT for COALS for BERMUDA. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 5th January 1858. 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land do hereby give Notice, that on Torspay, the 26th in- 
stant, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing to Contract for supplying and de- 
livering into store at her Majesty's Naval Yard at Bermuda, 
a cargo of about 400 tons of 
SIMPSON’'S PONTOPS, 
WINDSOR'S PONTOPS, 
COWEN’'S GAREF D, or 
BELL'S PRIMROSE COALS 
of lading in triplicate for the coals to be delivered 
by or before the 26th 


oa neral Manager. 















A bill 
at the Admiralty, Somerset Place, 
February next. 

A form of the tender may be seen at the said office. No 
tender will be received after two o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor will any be noticed unless the party attends, or 
an agent for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
* Tender for Coals for Bermuda " ; and must be delivered at 
Somerset Place, accompanied by a letter signed by a re- 
sponsible person, engaging to become bound with the person 
tendering, in the sum of 200/. for the due performance ofthe 
contract 

> wal wT) = 

( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, a a 1807. 


Establis « 
DINNEFORD'S ‘ 
URE FLUID MAGN ESIA 


has been for many ycars sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mila Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 


the Empire. 

ne ‘a ~~ TT 
A ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 

MENTS are thus divided —-NUMBER 114 REGENT 
STREET, is their Dépot for Paletots, Uniforms, Gentle 
men’s Evening and Morning Dress; NUMBER 116, for the 
manufacture of the Guinee Trousers; NUMBER 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 1 ~ for W ater proofed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NU Ri } 
new Establishment for Lady's Riding at i an 
Fur and Cloth ; and NUMBER 144 contains thei ir other new 
Department for Clothing Young Gentlemen with the taste, 
excellence, and economy whereby MESSRS. NICOLL have 
widespread confidence. The Wholesale Ware- 
rooms are at the rear of the Regent Street Premises, viz 
29, 30, 21,and 41, WARWICK STREET. The City Dépot 
is at 2land 22, CORNHILL ; and the addresses of the various 
Agents are duly advertis in the journals of the United 
Kingdom and the C olonics 


ba hl 
IGHT- BROW N "C ‘OD- “LIV ER OIL, 
tirely free from nauscous flavour and aftertaste, is 
prescribed with the greatest success by the Faculty, as the 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for cc sumption, 
bronchitis, asthma, gout, rhcumatism, sciatica, diseases of 
the skin, neuralgia, rickets, infantile wasting, general de 
bility, and all scrofulous affections. Numerous spontancous 
testimonials from Physicians of European reputation attest 
that, in innumerable cases where other kinds of Cod-Liver 
Oil — been long and copionsly administered, with little 
or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced immediate 
relief, ae disease, and restored health, Sold only in 
Iniperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9¢.; Quarts, 9s. , 
capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and 
signature, without which none can possibly be genuine, by 
most respects - ao mists throughout the provinces 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPO 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77, STRAND, 


RU = ee ae ae ri Ty PATE 
Wy Site $8 MOC-MAIN LEVER TR ‘USS 


sallowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel sprin g, 80 often hurtfal in its 
effects, is here avoided , a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fit i 
much ease and closeness that it cann¢ 
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LONDON, W.C 
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be worn during sicep. A rote riptive circular may be had, 
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ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. W HITE, 228 
)LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE -CAPR, 
&c. for VARTCOSE YEINS, and all cases of W EAK. 


NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpe nsive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stoc king Price, from 7s. bd. to 1s each; 
Postage 6d. Joun Wait, Manufacturer, 225, Pic cadilly. 
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] TFOLLOWAY’S PILLS a peerless 

Remedy for Indigestion, Fiatulency, and Bilious Com 
plaints.—The well-known properties of these pills are too 
highly appreciated in all parts of the world to require any 
commendation ; the test of years has proved their efficacy in 
curing bile, indigestion, flatulency, sicek-headache, nervous 
ness, and ‘debilitated constitutions. They invigorate the 
body, strengthen the faculties of the mind, and increase the 
appetite ; old and young, rich and poor, rc sort to them when 
aftlicted with any ailment, and none are disappointed in their 
effect upon the system. Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
throughout the world ; at Professor Hottowar's Establish 
ments, 244, Strand, London, anid 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York ; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, Sunyrna, 
and E. Muir, Malta. 














"J 
THE RECTOR of a COUNTRY PARISH 
who is educating three LITTLE BOYS with his own 
Son, under a Tutor, has A VACANCY for — who has 
never left home. Terms, 130 guineas; separate bedrooms. 
- - J. Mr. Lock, 52, Upper North Place, Gray's Inn Road, 
oudon . 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS ARE 
invited to inspect Messrs. NICOLL’S New Establish 
ment, WARWICK HOUSE, l44, REGENT STREBT, LON- 
DON, devoted expressly for the manufacture of Young Gen- 
tlemen's Clothing of the best qualities, and at the most 
moderate prices. 
| ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are eg <= | requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Wittia™ Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
Evizasern Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


> 
J{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
4 —This is the Gnest description of pure Lavend 

tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensaca. 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on W-1 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 = 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 57s, 
New Bond Street, Street, facing Re mayne's. 


] EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUS- 

TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of every description of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well 
as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of Bed 
ding. Sent free by post. Heat and Son, Bedstead, Bed 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 


y > = = 
) UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— 

NOTICE.—C. E. Mvupis has the pleasure to announce 
that the alterations in progress at his Library are now suffi- 
ciently advanced to provide increased accommodation for 
the Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid pene 
of books. The supplies of the higher class of works, for the 
circulation of which the Library was originally established, 
are also largely increased, and will be further augmented by 
the addition of nearly One Hundred Thousand Volumes in 
the course of the present and ensuing season.—5v9, New Ox- 


ford Street, January 1558. 
TEETH,— 


> 

NEW DISCOVERY IN 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
uire the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and use! mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


ra Pu 2. 

GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 

favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. Amon) —- | 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND" 
ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled. 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will eradicate ‘all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pear!-like whiteness to the enamelled surface 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm an 
red, and, from its aromatie influence, impart sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Cavtion.—The 
words “ ROWLAND’'S ODONTO" are on the label, and“ A. 
ROWLAND and SONS, 2°, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern- 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEW WORK BY y SAMUEL LOVER. 

On Feb. 1, Illustrated by Phiz, Harvey, Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and Engraved by the Brothers Dal- 
ziel, crown 8vo. superbly printed on cream paper, 
price 5s. extra cloth, full gilt, 

RICS OF IRELAND. 
Samurt Lover, Author of “ Legends of Ire- 
** Rory O’ More, wee Handy Andy,” &c. 

Hovtston and W nient, 65, Paternoster Row. 




















method does not 











By 
land,” 
London: 


NEW ‘PU BL ICATIONS, 
1 


HE LIFE OF MAHOMET, AND 
HISTORY OF ISLAM, TO THE ERA OF THE 
HEGIRA. With Introductory Chapters on the Ori- 
ginal Sources for the Biography of Mahomet, and on 
the Pre-Islamite History of Arabia. By Witt1am 
Muir, Esq. 2 vols, S8vo. (Just ready. 


OVEL. 
TT THREE "C H ‘A NCES. By the 
Authoress of ** The Fair Carew.” In 3 volumes. 
(Just ready. 


3. 
HE POLITICAL ECONOMY of ART, 
By Joun Ruskuy, M.A. Being the Substance 
(with additions) of Two Lectures delivered at Man- 
chester in July 1857. Small post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 





cloth, [Just published. 
London : Surrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 
WORKS a = L ee byt ¥" a BLUNT. 
This day, (660 p 
ECTURES. ON” THE. “RARLY 


4 FATHERS : delivered in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By Rev. J. J. Buuyt, B.D. late Lady Mar- 
garet’s —s of Divinity. 


, by the same Author, 
BLUNT’S LECTURES 


ON THE MOSAIC WRITINGS. Post 8vo. 6s. 64. 


II. 
BLUNT’S UNDESIGNED  SCRIP- 
TURAL COINCIDENCES A TEST OF THEIR 
VERACITY. 5th Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


I. 
BLUNT’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES. 2d Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


IV. 
BLUNT’S PARISH PRIEST; His 
Duties, Acquirements, and Obligations. 


2d Edition. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 


v. 
BLUNT’S PLAIN SERMONS, 
Preached to a Country Congregation, 2d Edition 


HULSEAN 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d 
‘ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 16, 1858. 





UY I day, Second Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 
LIVINGSTONE ; or ‘Thorough. 
th. Joun W. Parker ‘and Son, West Strand, 
The First Volume, 8vo. 21s 
ISTORY OF CI VILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. By Henry Tnomas Buckie. 
London : an W. Parker and oo West Strand. 
his ON st Svo. 
NSSAYS THE DRAMA, By 


t Pe... Bopuam Donne. 
= Joun W. Parker and sal West Strand. 








Will be published immediately 
UGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE 
FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. By 
Harriet MARTINEAU. 
London: Smrrs, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, in 16mo. price 3s. cloth, 
HORT OCCASIONAL POEMS. By 
the Rev. J. E. Bopr, M.A. 
By the same Author, in l6mo. price 7s. cloth, 





BALLADS FROM HERODOTUS. Second Edition, | 


with Four additional Pieces. 
London : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 





This day, feap. 
KETCHES OF INDIA. ‘ANCIENT and 
MODERN, in Connexion with the Rise and Po- 
licy of the Com any. An Historical Essay. By 
Cuaries Epwarp Kennaway, Vicar of Campden, 
London: Joun W. Parker and — West Strand. 


n 8vo. price 10s. 
ISCOURSES AND ESSAYS on THE 
UNITY OF GOD’S WILL, as revealed in 
SCRIPTURE. By Jonny Wiritams, A.M, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. 
Rivixctons, Waterloo Place. 


On the 19th inst. will be age in2 vols. post Svo. 
price 21s. clot 
HARMIONE, a TALE. of the GREAT 
ATHENIAN REV OLUTION, By Epwanrp A. 
Leatuam, M.A. 
Brapsvry and Ev. ans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Now read price 2s. 6d, with Coloured Plate 
HE ENTOMOLOGIST’ S ANNUAL 


for 1858. 
The ‘* ANNUALS” for ’55, 56, and °57 may still 
be had, price 2s. 6d. each. 
London : Joun Van Voonst, Paternoster Row. 
Just published, 8vo, price ls. 
I NDIA. By Ricwarp Conereve, 
** Pais ce = tu dois, ane que pourra. “4 
* Do thy duty, come ‘what ma 
Old Knightly Motto, 
London: Joan CuapMan, 8. King William Street, 
Strai 




















A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF LORD 
RAGLAN, 
Now ready, Es 6d. 

EArt FORTESCUE’S SPEECH IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS, on asking a Ques- 
tion respecting a Monument to Field-Marshal Lord 
Raglan, Friday, July 24th 1857. With an Extract 

from Lord Raglan’s Private Correspondence. 

JAMES a Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
PERIOR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

UTTER’S GRADATIONS IN READ- 
ING and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and 
original Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as 
easy as Monosyllables, 46th Edition, price ls. 6d. 


bound. 
BUTTER’S ETY MOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK 
and EXPOSITOR. 214th Edition, price ls. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER, With Engra- 
vings. 36th Edition, 6d. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PARLIAMEN TARY GOVERNMENT, 


considered with reference to a Reform of Parliament. 
An Essay. By Earl Grey. 8vo, [Just ready. 


II. 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or a Year 
in Bengal before the Mutinies. By Two Sisters, 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s, 


Ill. 
IN AND ABOUT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
By Mrs. Hornay. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Immediately, 


Iv. 
HISTORY OF COURT FOOLS, 
By Dr. Doran, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of a ” Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MARGARET HAMILTON, By Mrs, 


Newsy. 3 vols. [Immediately. 








In Twelve Monthly on rice 1s, each, with Two 
Illustrations by John Tenniel, No. 1. of 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Sureiey 


Brooxs, Author of “‘ Aspen Court,” &c, 


TI. 

The SEVENTH VOLUME of HORACE 
WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by Perer Cunninonam, F.8.A, 8yo, with 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Vill. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
A New Edition, handsomely printed and bound, with 
Illustrated Title, small 8vo. 5s, 


Ix. 
KATHARINE, and THE MOMENT OF 
FORTUNE. Translated by Lady Wautace, Author 
of ‘* Clara; or Slave Life in Europe.”’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


xX. 
THE BENTLEY BALLADS, 
A Selection of the Choice Ballads, Songs, &c. con- 
tributed to “ Bentley’s Miscellany jrincluding the pro- 
ductions of Father Prout, Dr. Maginn, &c. Edited 
vy. Dr. Doran, with Four Ballads contributed by the 
‘ditor. Small 8vo, with Illustrated Tith le, 5s. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Aytnoxy 


Trouiore, Author of “ Barchester Towers.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 


The CONFESSION § of a THUG. By 
Captain Mrapows Taytor. Crown 8vo. 2s. (Forming 
the New Volume of Mr. Bentley’s Popular Series. ) 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, 





Just published, 8vo. with Plates and W ood-cuts, 21s, 


— OF ADMIRAL SIR W. 
Vi symonps, Kant. C.B. F.R.S. late Surveyor of 


the Navy. Published with the sanction of his Execu- 
tors, as directed by his Will: and Edited by J. A, 
SHarp, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


NEW WORK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Just ROPE.” in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
i EROPE; a Tragedy. By Marrnew 

ArNoLp. With a Preface and an Historical In- 
troduction. 

By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
POEMS, First Series, Third Edition, price 5s. 6d, 
POEMS. Second Series, price 5s. cloth i. 

London : LoNneMAn, Brown, and Co. 
BWRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. — 
Just published, the Fourth Edition, Altered, Cor- 

a and Considerably Enlarged, in 8vo. baal 

:. Gd. boards, 

COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES AND 

PROBLEMS in Arithmetic, Algebra, Loga- 
rithms, the Theory of Equations, Geometry, Men- 
suration, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Statics and 
Dynamics, Hydrostatics, and Hydrodynamics ; with 
Answers and Occasional Hints. By the Rev. ALFrep 
Wrictry, M.A. F.R.A.S. &e. of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Professor of Mathematics and 
Classics in the Hon. East India Company’s Military 
College, Addiscombe. 

London : Lone MAN, Brown, and Co. 











Just publishec d, in post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO: an His- 
va torical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By James Hutton. 
* Not only a readable, but “An excellent example of 
a vi ustly entertaining vo- | what may be done towards 
jume John Bull | the enlivenment and instruc- 
“ We seldom meet with a | tion of the present by means 
yo lume so entertaining as of the past.” Builder. 
*A Hundred Years Ago.’ “A vivid and interesting 
Leader. picture of the manners, ha- 
“ One of those books, rich | bits, and customs of our an- 
in amusing anecdote upon a | cestors of the last century in 
single theme, which never | their every phase.’ 
fail to interest the public.’’ Daily News. 
oy oe 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co, 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REY. DR, 
Seman Y. 


KENNED 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


URRICULUM STILI LATINI; or a 


Systematic Course of Examples for Practice in the 
Style of the best Latin Prose Authors. By the Rey. 
B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Head Master of Shrewsbury 
School. 

Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennepy, New Editions, 

PALZSTRA STILI LATINI; or Materials for 

Translation into Latin Prose, selected and pro- 

gressively arranged (recently published) ........ 12mo. 6s. 
SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK............. 12mo. 5s. 
TIROCINIUM ; or First Latin Reading Book.... 12mo. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR ........ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Prin- 





CHPPES oo rcccccrccccccccsverecccosccceccccccccers 12mo. 3s. 
THE CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER ...........6.000 12mo. 2s, 
ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR ...... 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
PALASTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Trans- 


lation into Greck Verse ...........sceecsescecse 5s. 6d. 
Beye ondon : Lonoman, _Brow x and i ae 


MANU ALS. 
Now publishing, i in feap. —. — 7 each, sewed ; or 


A NEW SERIES of TEN SCIENTIFIC 
MANUALS. By the Rev. J. A. Gatprarrn, 
M.A. and the Rev. 8. Haventon, M.A. Fellows and 
Tutors of Trinity College, Dublin. Each Manual of the 
Series is complete in itself, and may be had separately, 
as follows— 
Manuals already Se. price 2s. each, sewed ; or 
s. 6d. each, cloth. 
1, MANUAL of ARIT HMETIC, 6th Thousand... 2s, 
2. MANUAL of ASTRONOM Y,2d Thousand ..., 2s. 
3. MANUAL of HYDROSTATICS, 2d Edition... 2s. 
4. MANUAL of OPTICS, 2d Edition, much en- 
BRONCOS .. ocencccccncscdccesccossecevcoceccces a Oe 
5. MANUAL of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 
Ns ios akhcnnctcenhaate Madbnee he emenss ft 
6. MANUAL of MECHANICS, 4th Edition een 
Thawed)... .ccccccessresccccsescoccesece 8. 
7. MANUAL of EUCLID, Books I. II. and III.. 2s. 
Manuals in preparation, to complete the Series. 
8. EUCLID, Booxs 1V.V. and V1. and part of Boox XI. 
9. MANUAL of ALGEBRA. 
10. MANUAL of MENSURATION. 
London : Loneman, Brow Ww, = Co. 


Recently ublished, “vo. 
HRISTIANITY. AND HINDUISM, 


their Pretensions Compared, and various Ques- 
tions of Indian Religion and Literature discussed in a 
Dialogue. By the Rev. Rowianp Winuiams, D.D. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Hebrew at ae. 

** In spite of the difficulties of the subject, Mr. Wil- 
liams has succeeded in presenting us with a very read- 
able book. . .. . We have never seen, in any of the 
writings of the latitudinarian party, so. much to de- 
mand our admiration and sympathy as in this volume.” 
—Christian Remembrancer, January 4, 1858. 

** The completest views of Indian religions and phi- 
losophies yet given in our language.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

A DISCOURSE PREACHED before the UNIVER- 
SITY OF CAMBRIDGE, on Commencement Sunday 
1857. With some Review of Bishop Ollivant’s Charge. 
By Rowianp WuituiaMs, D.D. 

Cambridge: Deicuton, Bet, and Co. ; London: 

Bru and Davy, 





UARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCV, ccy, 
Is published Tus Day, 
ConTENTs : 

. Difficulties of Railway ; aces 

. The Peerage of England. 

. Tobias Smollett, 

. Wiltshire. 

Church Extension. 

Sense of Painin Men and Animals, 

. Woolwich Arsenal. 

. The Future Management of India. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


}DINBURGH REVIEW. No. CCXVU. 


PNPPP Hes 





No. CCXVIt, 
Was published Yesrerpay. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Prospects of the Indian Empire. 
2. Dean Milman’s History of Latin Christianity 
3. Seottish University Reform. 
4, The Angel in the House. 
5. The Addington and Pitt Administrations. 
6. Tom Brown’s School Days, 
7. Abbé Le Dieu’s Memoirs of Bossuet. 
8. The Hawkers’ Literature of France. 
9. Lord Overstone on Metallic and Paper Cure 
rency. 
ondon: LonemMAn and Co.; 
BLAck. 


‘WE ‘STMINSTER REVIEW. NI 
SERIES. No. _. JANVARY 1858, 
ONTENTS : 


— 


Edinburgh : A, and C, 


NEW 
Price 6s. 


African Life. 
2: Spirits _- patent tat 
3. Morays 
4. Shelley. 
5. The Religious Weakness of Protestantism. 
6. The Crisis and its Causes, 
7. The English in India. 
8. State-Tamperings with Money and Banks. 
ConTeMPoRARY LireratuRE—} 1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—? 2. Politics and Education.—} 3. Science, 
a 4. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels,— 
25. Belles Lettres and Art 
Joun Cuapman, 8, King Ww illiam Street, Strand. 


THE LEVIATHAN.—Published this day, 
HE LEVIATHAN NUMBER of THE 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 

Containing a History of the Origin, Mode of Con- 
struction, and Launching of this Gigantic Ship; with 
the amplest Statistical Information respecting her 
Cost, her particular and general Dimensions, her Pas- 
senger Accommodation, her means of Propulsion, and 
anticipated Speed. The whole prefixed by a popular 
Account of the History of Steam Navigation from the 
early essays of Bell and Fulton to the latest results of 
modern times. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS 
ENGRAVINGS, 

from Photographs by Joseph Cundall and Robert 
Howlett, taken expressly for the purpose, exhibiting 
the ship at the various stages of her construction, and 
including views of her Bows, Stern, and Broadside, 
and of the Cradles and the L: aunching-tackle, while at 
work ; witha large general view of the Launch ; and 
Full-lens gth Portraits of Mr. Brunel, Mr. Scott Rus- 
sell, and of the other Scientific Men ‘engaged on her 
construction : also, a large number of sectional views, 
engraved by permission from the working drawings. 

The Leviathan Number of the “ Illustrated Times ” 
will contain an amount of Matter and Engravings suf- 
ficient to fill an octavo volume. It has been found im=- 
possible to compress this within less compass than 
twenty-four pages, or an ordinary number and a haif 
of the ‘‘ Illustrated Times.” The price will therefore 
be 4d. ; or Stamped to go Free by Post, 5d, 

_Orrice, 148, Fleet Street. 


8vo. price 1s. the Second Edition 
HE “EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 


Faithfully and Freely Translated Anew, from the 
received Text, and Illustrated by a Synoptical and 
Logical Paraphrase. By Tuomas Wrtuiamson Pete, 
D.D. Vicar of Luton, Beds, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity a Cambridge. 

Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

ANNOTATIONS ON THE APOSTOLICAL 
EPISTLES. 4 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 

n 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
UTR AM AND HAVELOCK’S PER- 

SIAN CAMPAIGN. By Capt. G. H. Henr, 
78th Highlanders ; to which is prefixed, a Summary of 
Persian History. With Eight Tinted Lithographs, 
from Designs by the Author. 

“The gallant narrator of the Persian Campaign 
lived to take his part in the glorious advance on Cawn- 
pore, where he perished of cholera. But his name will 
survive among those who deserve well of their country. 

—Atheneum. 

London : G. Rov TLEDGE and Co. — Stre ete 




















Price 5s. cloth gi 
UCCANEERS AND. PIRATES 


or the Monarchs of the Main. By W ALTER 
Trorxevry. With eight Illustrations by Pniz. 
“The deeds of alternate violence and heroism of 
these wild adventurers—now sweeping the main with 
their piratical vessels—now surprising and sacking 
some rich and flourishing town—now fortifying them- 
selves in some strong island-hold, where they could 
bid defiance to a world in armsagainst them—form the 
a of a narrative rich in variety of incident, ar ad 
ete with striking exhibitions of life and character.’ 
John Bull. 
London : Grorce Rovrtever and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 
Sent free, aN pest, ce ls. (in stamps,) 64 pag iT 
HE EASY 'SELF-CURE WITHOUT 


Rif Inconvenience, or Expense, of all 
Stomach, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and Liver 
Complaints, by a Natural, Pleasant, Safe, and Effect- 
ual means, which saves Fifty Times its Cost in other 
Remedies. 

Supported by Testimonials from the ee lebrated Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Dr. Andrew Ure; Dr. Shorland ; 
Dr. Harvey; Dr. Campbell; Dr. Gattiker ; Dr. 
Wurzer; Dr. Ingram; and many other respectable 
persons, whose Health has been restored by it, after 
all other means of Cure had failed. 

London: Mann, Nernews, 39, Cornhill; and all 

Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PERSONS. 


The following are now ready, 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria, 98th Edition, Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAMW’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis 
Philippe. 58th Edition, Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the Ro- 
mans under Marius to the Present Time, 12th Edi- 
tion. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 

BERTHA’S JOURNAL, during a Visit 
to her Uncle in England, containing a variety of in- 
teresting and instructive information, 7th Edition. 
]2mo. 7s. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, By Lady Catcorr. 18th Edition, Wood- 
cuts, 18mo. 2s, 6d, 

CROKER’S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
selected from the History of England, 15th Edition, 
Wood-cuts. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 

CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRA- 
PHY FOR CHILDREN, 4th Edition, 24mo. 1s. 6d. 

DR. PARIS’S PHILOSOPHY in SPORT 
MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; or the First Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy Explained by the toys 
and sports of Youth. 8th Edition, Wood-cuts, Post 
8vo. 9s. 

JESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 
chiefly from original sources, rendered into pure Eng- 
lish. By Rev. Tmos, James, M.A. 26th Thousand, 
with 100 Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 2s, 6d. 

MRS, PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITH- 
METIC. For Young Persons, Schools, and for Pri- 
vate Instruction. 2d Edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d, 

FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOME- 
TRY, as Used at the Royal Hospital Schools, Green- 
wich, 5th Edition. 12mo. ls. 6d, 

FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
ALGEBRA. 5th Edition. 18mo. ls. 6d. 

JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY, with Anecdotes of the Sagacity and In- 
stinct of Animals. A Reading Book for Youth, 9th 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
LIFE. Extracted from the Scriptures. Bya Lavy, 


l6mo. ls. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 











The following are now ready, 
KING EDWARD VIth FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 2d 


Edition. 2mo. 2s. 

KING EDWARD Vith LATIN 
GRAMMAR;; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12th Edition. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcellini 
and Freund, 5th Thousand, Medium 8vo, 2ls, 

** Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.’; 


—Atheneum, 

DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Abridged from 
the Above. l2th Thousand, Square 12mo. 7s, 6d. 

** The best School Dictionary extant.”— Press, 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, compiled from the Larger Works for 
the Higher Forms, 8th Thousand, With 750 Wood- 
cuts. Medium Svo. 18s. 


DR. WM, SMITH’S SMALLER CLAS- 
SICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the Above, 
12th Thousand, 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of ANTIQUITIES, abridged from the 
Larger Work. 12th Thousand, With 200 Wood-cuts, 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest, with the History of Literature and Art. 
12th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo, 
7s, 6d, Questions on the Same. l2mo. 2s. 


DR. LIDDELL’S HISTORY of ROME, 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire, with the History af Literature and Art. 8th 
Thousand, With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of the Decline and Fall. Abridged. By Dr, 
Wx. Smirn. 6th Thousand, With 100 Wood-cuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO 
THE STUDY OF THE GREEK CLASSIC POETS, 
designed principally for Schools and College. 3d Edi- 


tion. l2mo. 5s. 6d. 
MATTHLZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR; 


aye from the Larger Grammar, y BLOMFIELD. 
8th Edition, Revised by Epwarps. 2mo, 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
LATIN ELEGLACS; designed for Early Proficients 
in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Com- 
position in Elegaic Metre. 3d Edition. 12mo, 4s, 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


NEW OXFORD EXAMINATIONS, 


In February, post 8yo. 


THE STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. 
By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* This volume will contain those portions of Blackstone’s great Work which form the subject of exami- 


nation for the title of Associate In ARTS, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 


Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. with numerous Engravings, 


A TIMELY RETREAT; OR A YEAR IN BENGAL, 
BEFORE THE MUTINIES. 
By TWO SISTERS, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


M‘CULLOCH ON MONEY. 


Just published, in quarto, price 5s. 


A TREATISE ON METALLIC AND PAPER 
MONEY, AND BANKS. 


Written for the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
By J. R. MCCULLOCH, Esq. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, London: LONGMAN and Co. 











This day is published, in two volumes, post 8vo. price 2ls, cloth, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
THE SAD FORTUNES of the Reverend AMOS BARTON. 


MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. | JANET’S REPENTANCE, 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD- SPORTS. 


In 1 vol. price 10s, 6d, 8vo. cloth gilt, 


SPORTING SCENES 
AMONG THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Captain DRAYSON, R.A. 
With Eight large Illustrations printed in Colours, from Sketches by the Author, 

‘Captain Drayson details his adventures in a lively style, and the final results of his experience of sport- 
ing in South Africa are comprised in much excellent practical advice to brother sportsmen, The volume is 
handsomely illustrated with several characteristic anehiien taken from life, and is altogether one of the most 
entertaining and presentable books of the season.” —/’ress. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. Farringdon Street. 


MR, MOTLEY’S GREAT HISTORICAL WORK. 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. price 18s, cloth extra, 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: 


A HISTORY. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
A NEW EDITION, revised by the Author. 
“It is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from 


first to last deeply interesting .”—Athenaum. 

“All the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. 
unwearied, In power of dramatic description, no modern historian, except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses 
him ; and in analysis of character he is elaborate and distinct.”— Westminster Review. , i 
* This is an admirable book. . . . . The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated.”—Daily News. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. Farringdon Street. 








His mind is broad, his industry 





Preparing for Publication, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


BEING AN 
INQUIRY INTO NATURAL PHENOMENA AND THEIR CAUSES. 
PREPARED FOR THE USE OF ETON COLLEGE. 
BY THE REY. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S. 


Librarian and Lecturer on Geography at King’s College, London, and Professor of Geography and History 
at Queen's College, London. 


WITH MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. Eton: E, P, WILLIAMS, Bookseller 
to Eton College. 








LUCKNOW. 
STANFORD'S PLAN OF 


LUCKNOW AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


ON A SCALE OF THREE INCHES TO THE MILE, 


Showing the Positions of the Residency, Alumbagh, &c. 
And Lllustrating the Operations and Routes of 
SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AND GENERAL HAVELOCK, 
Compiled from the Plans prepared by 
DIRECTION OF H. M. GOVERNMENT AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 
Is Just PuBLISHED. 
One sheet, size 22 x 17 inches. Price 1s. 6d. ; case, 3s. 
London : EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW 
Published by MACMILLAN and Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Life of Milton. 
The LIFE of JOHN MILTON, nar- 


rated in connexion with the POLITICAL, EC- 
CLESIASTICAL, and LITERARY HISTORY 
of HIS TIME. By Davi Masson, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in University College, 
London. Vol. I, comprehending the Period from 
1608 to 1639, [Shortly. 





New Work by the Author of ‘Tom Brown's 
School Days.” 
The SCOURING of the WHITE 


HORSE; or the Long Vacation Holiday of a 
London Clerk, With Illustrations. (Shortly 





George Brimley, M.A. 
Late Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. Crank, 


M.A. Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 





By G. M. Humphry, M.B. Cantab. F.R.C.S. 


A TREATISE on the HUMAN 
SKELETON, including the JOINTS. With 
Illustrations, Medium (Shortly. 





By George Biddell Airy, M.A. 


Astronomer Royal. 


MATHEMATICAL TRACTS on the 
LUNAR and PLANETARY THEORIES, the 
Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, 
the Calculus of Variations, and the U ndulatory 
Theory of Optics, 8vo. Fourth Edition, revised 
and improved, (Shortly. 


Sermons by the late Archdeacon Hare. 


SERMONS PREACHT on PARTI- | 


CULAR OCCASIONS, containing "7 which 
have never before been nted. B 
M.A. late Archdeacon of Lewes, an 
Ordinary to the Queen. [Nearly ready. 





Cambridge Hulsean Lectures, 1857. 


The CREEDS and ARTICLES of the 
CHURCH, in their Relations to Holy Scrip- 
ture and to the Conscience of the Individual. 
C. A. Swarnsoy, M.A. Hulsean Lecturer, Princi- 
pal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of 
Chichester, (Nearly ready. 





By A. J. W. Morrison, B.A. 
Of Trinity College, Incumbent of Broad Town, Wilts. 
The CHURCH and the POLITY of 


the CHURCH, A Manual of Church Government. 
Crown 8yvo, eparing. 


By B. F. Westcott, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 


the GOSPELS. Crown 8vo. (In the Press. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the ORI- 
GINAL GREEK. The Text revised. By B. F. 
usrcorr, M.A. and Fenron Hort, M.A. Vicar 

of St. Ippolyts, Herts, late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. (Preparing. 





By J. G. Howes, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. 
HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH during the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 
Crown 8vo. (In the press. 





By Isaac Todhunter, M.A. 


Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. John’s College. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 


Crown 8vo, (In the press. 





| 
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NOW READY. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL 
DAYS. 


By An Op Boy. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d 








NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
BRITISH INDIA, 


ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY. 
pecan WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
/TINIES OF 1857. 
A Series of whom by Jonn Matcotm Lupiow, 
Barrister-at-law. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 








COMMEMORATIVE POEMS. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


POEMS IN COMMEMORATION OF GREAT MEN 
AND GREAT EVENTS. 
By Tuomas H. Giiw. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 5s, 


NEW RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE 
REV. GEORGE WAGNER, M.A. 


late Incumbent of St. Stephen's Church, Brighton. 
By Joux Nassau Simpkrinson, M.A. Rector of 
Brington, Northamptonshire, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 


With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 





By CHARLES HARDWICK, M.A. 


Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA, 


AMERICA, AND OCEANICA; being Part III. of 
“Christ and other Masters.’ 8vo. 7s. 
Parr I. (INTRODUCTION,) and Parr It. (RE- 


LIGIONS OF INDIA,) may still be had sopanately, 


| price 7s, 6d. each. 


By | 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Author of “ A Life Drama, and other Poems.” 


CITY POEMS. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 








By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.5.E. 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum 
of Scotland. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


A Popular Work on the FIVE SENSES. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s. 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in Ornamental stiff covers, Is. 
** This famous town of Mansoul had five gates. 
.. ++ The names of the Gate? were these : Ear Gate, 
Eye Gate, Mouth Gate, Nose Gate, and Feel Gate.”— 
Bunyan’s “* Holy War.” 


THIRD EDITION OF 
LECTURES TO LADIES 


ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 


By the Revs. F. D. Maurice, Cuartes Krxostry. J. 
Lu. Davies, Archdeacon ALLEN, Dean Trencu, Pro- 
fessor Brewer, Dr. Gro. Jounson, Dr. SteveKxrne, 
Dr. Cuameens, F. J, Sreruen, Esq. and Tom Tay- 
Lor, Esq. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


By DAVID MASSON, M.A. 


Professor of English Literature in University College, 
London, 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
CRITICAL ; 


CHIEFLY ON ENGLISH POETS. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


EDITIONS 


CAMBRIDGE. 


STANDARD WORKS. 





By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 


Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES— 
THE PATRIARCHS ANDLAWGIVERS. 
SOE MEINE. . cocassoesccsceesepencess 
low unre AND ‘KINGS: Second 
GOSPELS OF Si. MATTHEW, MARK, 
and LUKE, and the EPISTLES OF sY: 
PAUL, PETER, JAMES, AND JUDE, 
GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. Second Edition. 
EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN .......esc+e0 
THE PRAYER-BOOK— 
a ON THE ORDINARY SER- 
THE CHURCH A FAMILY; BEING 
SERMONS ON THE OCCASIONAL 
SERVICES 4 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 106 
THE RELIGIONS of THE WORLD 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Third Edition..............+ 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE 
DEDUCED FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 7 6 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Gecond 
Edition 
LEARNING AND WORKING; being 
LECTURES DELIVERED IN WILLIS’ 
ROOMS ON THE FOUNDATION OF 
COLLEGES FOR WORKING MEN..... 5 0 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. Third 
Edition . 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER 
BERAIOMR,, 2 cccccccscesncesseccccassancees 
THE SABBATH ‘AND OTHER | 
SE RMONS eervevcccoecooecescoscesseeese 
THE eee CRISIS. 


mons 
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By JULIUS CHARLES HARE, M.A. 
late Archdeacon of Lewes and Chaplain in Ordinary 
the Queen. 

CHARGES, 1840-’54 ; with Notes on 
THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS AFFECT- 
ING THE CHURCH DURING THAT 
PERIOD. With an Introduction, 3 vols. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS on 
LEADING QUESTIONS AGITATED IN 
THE CHURCH DURING 1845-51 ....... 12 0 

PARISH SERMONS. Second 
Series I 

THE MISSION of the COMFORTER, 
Second Edition. With Notes ............. 

VINDICATION OF LUTHER 
AGAINST HIS RECENT ENGLISH AS8- 
BATLGETS 0. ccceccccvcccccccessecesoeece 7 

THE VICTORY OF FAITHS 

(The two following books are included in the 3 vols 

of Charges, but are still sold separately.) 

CHARGES 1843, 1845, 1846. Never 
before published. With an Introduction... 6 6 

THE CONTEST WITH ROME. 

With Notes especially in Answer to Dr. 
Newman . 10 6 


to 


31 6 


12 0 
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By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Middleham. 
TWO JBARS AGO, 3 vols. Second 
WESTWARD 10. ‘Third ‘Hdition: 
THE HEROES; or Greek Fairy 
Vales. With Illustrations by the Author... 7 6 
GLAUCUS ; or Wonders of the 
Shore. A Comp: anion for the Sea-side. Third 
MEO 5 cn nccncndecasneneesaneceagasecece 3 6 
PHAETHON ; or Loose Thoughts for 


Towne Fitter... cccccscccvcccsccsccoocs 20 


ALEXANDRIA and HER SCHOOLS 56 





By WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 

SERMONS. First Series. Edited as 
Dean Woopwakp. Fourth Edition....,... 
SERMONS. Second Series. 

y Dr. Jeremie. Second Edition 1 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILO- 
— sr by Professor Herwortu 
Tmewsrsen. B VON, ...000.ccccccceccsesseses 
LETTERS ON ‘ROMANISM IN RE- 
PLY TO DR. NEWMAN. Edited by Dean 





WORD, o ccd Feccccesedccescessveccoes 10 6 





Leadon: Printed by Josrra Ciaryton, of 265, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josmpm Ciayton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of 
Whitefriars, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Jossrn Cuaytox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarurpay, 16th January 1858, 








